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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 
you want): 
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4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 
painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 


5) Our Lady of Peace (8%” high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
ikons will be available in future months. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ An American bishop once said that when he 
wanted to start a new project in his diocese, he 
looked around for a Sacred Heart alumna to get 
things moving. This strong community spirit among 
the graduates of the Sacred Heart schools results 
from the special views of the foundress, Saint Made- 
leine Sophie Barat, who saw education primarily as 
a work of love. For this reason the Sacred Heart 
schools have the atmosphere of homes and the 
relationship between Mothers and children is di- 
rect, personal and warm. The approach demands 
small classes, as much for the atmosphere, as for 
discovering and developing each child’s latent tal- 
ents. Besides fostering the intellectual virtues of 
logic, reflection and clarity, the Society aims at cul- 
tivating in each of its charges a sense of con- 
tributing to the harmony of the whole, to the com- 
mon good. 

Since the Society concentrates on education for 
women, it stresses development of the power to love 
and of self-giving. This is channeled into a keen 
interest in public affairs, a quick sympathy to 
the needs of others, and a devotedness in all forms 
of charity whether personal or organized. 

In the 183 houses of the society throughout the 
world, the Religious of the Sacred Heart persist 
gently in their difficult, self-assigned apostolate to 
education. On pages 28-34 JUBILEE shows how this 
persistence is molding one of their students, Judy 
Otto, a senior at Eden Hall, a college preparatory 
school near Philadelphia. 


@ The instinct to community living is basic to 
man, but though most men have tended to accept 
the world they are born into as inevitable, there 
have always been some visionaries who thought 
society could be improved upon. Utopia-building is 
the occupational disease of the reformer. Modern 
visions of the perfect way of life vary from nudism 
to arts and crafts; the result from a lonely hermit 
in a vast wilderness to the brutal super-state of Rus- 
sia. Despite many failures (19th century New Eng- 
land was plagued by collapsing utopias) not all 
such communities pass quickly out of existence. 
Modern Utah is the result of one attempt. The inci- 
dence of such revolt has increased greatly since 
the industrial revolution as men have became more 
and more aware of the corrosive and conformist in- 
fluence of the machine on society. 

While the motives of modern utopians differ 
widely, their solutions have marked similarities: 


the inequities of distribution are overcome by com- 
munity ownership; roots are sought in the land; 
minimal use of synthetic products combats mecha- 
nization. The largest of contemporary utopias is Bru- 
derhof, a Protestant group which has several farm- 
ing communities with hundreds of families and 
single men and women. The Bruderhof’s dis- 
tinguishing mark is a rule of complete rejection of 
self-will and total dependence on the will of God as 
manifested in community needs. This introduces an 
ascetic notion to their lay life which is normally only 
associated with the monastery. 

Nor have Catholics avoided the impulse to com- 
munitarian life. Eric Gill founded an English com- 
munity mainly to spell art without a capital “A”— 
to make human products truly human by having 
men do most of the making. G. K. Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc called for distributist communities on 
the land, and in this country Peter Maurin’s Catho- 
lic Worker essays led to several attempts at farm 
communes. Despite the failures, the attempts go on 
—one of the most significant is that of the Taena 
group, which seems to. have met and solved the 
basic problems that have foundered other groups. 
Taena (see pages 8-15), made an anguished jour- 
ney to a final resting place in the Church to become 
a lay community attached to Prinknash Abbey. The 
Taena people found the Abbot curiously under- 
standing of their problems; it seems the monks had 
been through it all centuries ago. 


@ note: We'd like to call your attention to JUBI- 
LEE’s special Christmas rates advertised on the in- 
side back cover of this issue. Attached is a post- 
paid order form, which makes sending in your gift 
subscriptions a simple matter. It would be wise for 
you to place your gift now, thus sparing yourself 
last-minute worries and easing the work load on 
our business department. The Christmas gift rate: 
any three subscriptions for only $10. Additional 
subscriptions, $3 each. A single gift subscription 
is $4. 

Incidentally, we'd like to remind you that we have 
a list of overseas missionaries—priests, sisters, 
brothers and laymen—who would like to get JUBI- 
LEE regularly but haven’t the money—so why don’t 
you include an unknown missionary on your list? 
We'll help meet your gift by assuming the extra 
overseas postage charges ($2 per subscription) our- 
selves. Thus, for the Christmas period, overseas 
gift subscriptions cost the same as domestic. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
BELGIUM 


Brussels 

When you meet a Belgian, it is not unusual 
to hear him add to his introduction "I am 
Flemish® ... "I am a Socialist*®... "I 
am a Liberal" ... or "I ama Roman Catho- 
ije.* 

This self-identification reflects a 
country divided by language, race, culture 
and customs, despite its population of only 
9,000,000. The Walloons speak French; and 
the Flemish of Flanders speak a strange- 
sounding, guttural language which is 
Dutch. Belgium is also a country of almost 
violent political divisions — between 
Catholics and Socialists; between the con- 
servative Liberals, the anti-monarchists 
and the Royalists. 

When the Socialists were trying to force 
King Leopold III to abdicate his throne 
(which he did in 1951), the socialist unions 
called a general strike which was used for 
political reasons. When the Socialists 
tried to force the Catholic schools to the 
wall, young Catholics rioted joyously and 
vigorously and battled police and national 
gendarmerie. 

This quaint old country is world-re- 
nowned for Louvain and its free and Catho- 
lic university—a cradle of Christian cul- 
ture for centuries ; a world center of learn- 
ing; and a motherhouse for clergy, mis- 
Sionaries, teachers and philosophers who 
can be found working in all parts of the 
civilized world. Yet in this Belgium so 
deeply and traditionally Catholic one 
finds young Brussels University students 
marching through the downtown streets 
lustily singing a popular song calling for 
an end to the clergy and the Church. His- 
torically, culturally and = architec- 
turally, Belgium is Catholic; politically, 
it is anti-clerical. 

During mid-1957, and in anticipation of 
the next General Election (which many 
Catholics expect will turn out the current 
anti-clerical coalition government of 
Socialists and Liberals), the Primate of 


Belgium, Joseph Cardinal van Roey, issued 
a letter to the clergy in which he stated 
that the openly anti-Catholic policy and 
actions of the present Belgian government 
both at home and in Belgium's biggest 
colony, the Congo, were a grave problen. 
The Cardinal continued: "When you are 
asked whether at the forthcoming elections 
a Catholic may in all conscience vote for 
a Party which combats or threatens re- 
ligious and moral interests, you must reply 
that this cannot be justified and is, inall 
conscience, seriously illicit." 

The Christian (Catholic) Party of Bel- 
gium has the largest single party follow- 
ing: but because the minority Socialist 
Party and the minority Liberal Party have 
joined together to block the Catholics, 
they control the government and perhaps 
(despite Catholic hopes) will retain power 
after the coming election. 

If there is one antagonism which under- 
lines Belgium's basic problems, it is this 
tragic split and confrontation between the 
Catholic Church and the Belgian Socialist 
Party. 

In Brussels there is a Socio-Religious 
Research Center directed by Father Fran- 
cois Houtart, who doubles as a Secretary 
for the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. 
Father Houtart, who spent much time study- 
ing in Chicago, speaks an exuberant Ameri- 
can and has written at length on the lin- 
guistic-racial problems of the Church in 
America. He and his assistants have spent 
numerous hours and days studying the re- 
ligious habits and histories of thousands 
of Belgians. The huge population maps 
which one finds on the walls of his busy 
office show the relation between class and 
religious loyalties. Almost inevitably, 
for example, the maps show a densely popu- 
lated industrial area to be a stronghold of 
the Socialist Party; better neighborhoods 
inhabited by the bourgeoisie and the upper 
middle-class are more zealously and deeply 
Catholic. 

Father Houtart has found that in some 
areas the minimum obligations for Church 
membership (Sunday Mass and Easter Duty) 
are met by only 4% of the baptized Catho- 
lics. In some urban areas, and particularly 
in the working class district, there is 
only one church for every 15,000 persons. 
(However, this is better than Paris, where 
there are working class areas with only one 
church for every 30,000 to 35,000.) This 
tedious but highly important research has 
revealed the close relation between the 
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expansion of the Socialist Party and the 
de-Christianization of Catholic youth. 

From the facts so revealed comes the con- 
clusion that unless there is a concilia- 
tion between the Church in Belgium and the 
Belgian Socialist Party, the Party will 
either conquer many of the Catholic laity 
—or it will itself decline. 

Many of the Socialist leaders of Belgium 
were baptized, confirmed and married (and 
many of them will be buried) in the Church. 
Their adult life, however, is outside it; 
few persons in this part of Europe are so 
bitterly anti-clerical, anti-Catholic and 
indifferent to formal religion as are some 
of the older Belgian Socialists. 

In their eyes the fault of the Church is 
not that she deserted the workers of the 
country, but that she never stood at their 
side. The Socialist daily newspaper, Le 
Peuple, said a short time ago: "The Catho- 
lic Church, especially in Belgium, made 
two grave mistakes. She systematically 
sided with the propertied classes and 
therefore was opposed to the workers; and 
she has become one of the pillars of capi- 
talism." 

Unlike the Church in the United States, 
which grew up under the shadow of the ruling 
Protestant majority and the vicious per- 
secution of the Know Nothings and, later, 
of the APA, Catholicism in Belgium has 
been and is closely associated with 
(although independent of) the state. 
Although young and strikingly handsome 
King Baudouin is a devout Catholic whose 
family in a traditional sense should sym- 
bolize to all Belgians the cooperation of 
Church and State, the government is run 
mainly by socialist intellectuals. 

The Church in Belgium is what the Church 
of Christ should be anywhere: the Church 
of all men—the capitalist, the bourgeois, 
the worker and the peasant. Despite the 
socialist charges, this Church serves 
souls, not capitalists and the propertied 
classes. Unquestionably there are Catho- 
lic industrialists and employers in Bel- 
gium who could hardly be described as model 
employers, zealously devoted to implement- 
ing the social encyclicals. That certainly 
is part of the Socialist-Catholic prob- 
lem. But perhaps more important is the fact 
that for the past several decades—in Bel- 
gium's coal mines, factories and univer- 
sities—the vigorous party of Marx and 
Engels has waged an uncompromising war for 
the souls of Belgians, not just for their 
votes. 
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The Church has done its part in advancing 
the cause of the workers against ruthless 
capitalism and industrial feudalism, but 
it has not been enough. Decades ago there 
were priests who heard the call of Leo 
XIII; but their activities were not warmly 
welcomed and their opportunity to awaken 
the social conscience of the faithful was 
often restricted or non-existent. Thus 
even today the Church in Belgium is, to far 
too many workers, the Church of the royal 
family, of the rich, the Church of the 
capitalists and the bourgeoisie. The So- 
cialist Party, on the other hand, remains 
the self-ordained friend of the worker and 
the intellectual, the champion of the 
underprivileged, the advance agent and 
guarantor of a new economic heaven. 

The roots of the Catholic-Socialist con- 
frontation are complicated and deep, and 
they are material as well as spiritual. 
The Socialist Party, for example, is a far- 
flung business of major dimensions: there 
are socialist travel agencies, cooperative 
Socialist food and drink stores, a so- 
cialist medical insurance system with 
clinics and hospitals, a trade union move- 
ment socialist in allegiance, socialist 
youth units, a daily and periodical so- 
cialist press, and so on. A baby born into 
a loyal socialist family is cared for by 
the Party almost from birth to death. 

The Christian social movement, which is 
outside the Church proper, parallels the 
Socialists' investment in business and co- 
operative enterprise. It ranges from the 
Catholic Employers Association (a strong 
group of businessmen and industrialists) 
through the Catholic schools and universi- 
ties to the Movement of Christian Workers, 
the Young Christian Workers, (JOC), a 
Christian trade union movement with almost 
700,000 members; a strong and vigorous 
daily and periodical press; Catholic book- 
stores; Christian banks and various types 
of cooperatives, including medical coop- 
eratives, clinics and hospitals. As with 
the Socialists, a baby born into a Catholic 
family is cared for inside and outside the 
Church by Christian religious, educa- 
tional, vocational and economic institu- 
tions—from womb to tomb. 

To simplify a vastly complex situation, 
the general fact of life here is that the. 
Socialist Party can grow by capturing the. 
youth of the country and de-Christianizing 
it as rapidly as possible. Hence the vigor- 
ous and at times violent struggle between 
Socialists and Catholics over the extent 





of the Catholic educational system—one of 
the best and most comprehensive in Europe 
—whose primary, secondary, and technical 
schools are far better patronized, it is 
said, than the state schools. One aim of 
the Socialist Party, in and out of govern- 
ment, is to take every possible step in 
Belgium and in the Congo to foster public, 
non-religious education; thus, by secu- 
larizing education, the Socialists can 
deal the Church a blow from which it would 
be difficult to recover. 

One who reads the socialist press of Bel- 
gium finds, along with the usual doc- 
trinaire Party news analyses, articles and 
cliches which seem to be preoccupied with 
underlining the theme that the Socialist 
Party can best expand its power by de- 
Christianizing the country. Such a de- 
Christianization would inevitably mean a 
real moral loss for a country traditionally 
Roman Catholic; it would also mean smaller 
families. Both effects would mean a weaker 
and declining Belgium. 

The Church, facing this real socialist 
challenge, has traditional strengths and 
divisive weaknesses. 

Although many of the clergy are basically 
Flemish-speaking, the Church in some areas 
at least seems to favor French. In the 
greater Brussels area, for example, where 
Flemish and Walloons ebb and flow, it is 
said that some Flemish do not go to Sunday 
Mass because their priest preaches in 
French; again, in certain parishes, the 
sermons at the early Masses may be in Flem- 
ish, but at the later and more convenient 
Masses they are in French. It is a minor 
problem and should not be exaggerated, yet 
I have heard of parishes in Brussels where 
Flemish-speaking Catholics will hardly sit 
in a parish hall with—let alone talk to— 
their French-speaking co-religionists. 

The linguistic tensions within the 
Church outside Flanders underscore the 
varying character of the Belgian people: 
the hardy, well-muscled and stocky Flem- 
ish from the plains of Flanders supply much 
of the soldiery and clergy of the country 
and are intensely proud of Flemish culture 
and of their affinity for the Dutch, whose 
language, culture and borders they share; 
then there are the other Belgians, the Wal- 
loons, who prefer French (although they 
must also study Flemish in school) and who 
look not to Flanders or to the Hague but to 
Paris as the seat of culture and wisdom. 

Traditionally, the Flemish people are 
deeply spiritual and of sound physical 
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stock. In culture and religion they have 
been Catholics for centuries, and they are 
determined to remain soe Yet as the years 
pass, and as Belgium continues to expand 
industrially and commercially, it is almost 
inevitable that the sons of Flemish peas- 
ants and townsmen often pass through the 
Army and end up working in a large indus- 
trial town or city like Liege, Charleroi, 
Brussels, Ghent or Antwerp where Socialism 
is strong. 

The historic anti-clericalism of the Bel- 
gian Socialist Party and the vigorous anti- 
Catholic position of its older leaders does 
not mean that the deep-seated split be- 
tween the Church and the Party will exist 
forever. Aside from its epidemic anti-re- 
ligious character one can find little in 
the Party's platform and program which is 
at variance with the social doctrines of 
the Church, particularly as enunciated by 
Saint Thomas Aquinas and Popes Leo XIII, 
Pius XI and Pius XII. Indeed, the tragedy 
of the Socialist-Catholic split is that it 
is not based on essentials. If Catholics 
bitterly distrust the Socialists because 
of their anti-clericalism, the Socialists 
understandably reciprocated the senti- 
ment recently when an eminent Churchman 
compared their government with the brutal 
and ferocious Kadar regime in Hungary. So- 
cialists seemingly have short shrift for 
Catholics, whom they regard as a pro- 
royalist, pro-capitalist, obscurantist 
and "priest-ridden" clan which insists on 
having babies by the gross. The mutual dis- 
like is in fact based on old caricatures 
which are certainly no longer valid. Thus 
the Socialists use the cliches of Marx and 
1848 to battle a medieval strawman; on the 
other side, the Church, in some quarters, is 
fighting a vision of Socialism which is as 
dead as King Leopold I or Napoleon. 

The end of World War II stimulated re- 
thinking on all sides, and some young Bel- 
gians who have studied the Catholic- 
Socialist split have reached the conclu- 
sion that one can be a socialist without 
abandoning the Church or the faith. There 
is a growing number of socialists who are 
practicing Catholics; and there are many 
Socialists who, while not religious them- 
selves, do not see why the Party must be 
fanatically anti-Catholic and anti-cleri- 
cal. This does not mean that there is any 
coming rapprochement between Church and 
Party. As the letter from the Cardinal in- 
dicates, the position remains firm and 
rigid.—Richard L-G. Deverall 
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LETTERS TO 


GRAHAM’S CORNER 

I have just finished reading the article on 
Evangelist Billy Graham . .. I am amazed 
you would allow anything like that to be 
published in JuBILEE. Let me start right 
away by telling you that I am a Catholic 
and did not miss a single meeting all 
through “The Crusade” except Saturday 
evening when he was on television. Every- 
thing in the article is biased and a good 
example of religious bigotry and one of the 
reasons why non-Catholics criticize the 
Church. For my part I conform with the 
Church about censure of immoral books 
and movies (which I would not go to see 
or read anyway) but when I can go to hear 
God’s word preached so as it can be under- 


_stood then I draw the line. What was the 


Church afraid of when she made it known 
she did not want Catholics to attend? Well, 
let me tell you not hundreds but thousands 
did, and felt lots better for joining in the 
beautiful singing and hearing the Bible 
read which we never hear in our service. 

I am waiting to see if you will publish 
this in your next issue, and Mr. Shea 
should just keep writing a few more articles 
of that nature and see the irreparable dam- 
age he is doing to the Catholic Church. 

THERESA CANSFIELD 
New York, N. Y. 


Have just read your article about Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham and this is my com- 
ment: Have you ever heard the song “Green 
Eyes” or the phrase “sour grapes”? 
Micuaet Dixon 
Rochester, Minn. 


We wish to object to the article on Billy 
Graham ... If the author’s purpose was to 
produce further dissension, confusion, and 
misunderstanding in Christian ranks, as 
well as to promote ill will toward Catholics, 
then he has accomplished that purpose 
admirably. 

Billy Graham, to our knowledge or that 
of any of our Catholic friends, never has 
said or written anything which could be 
construed as deliberately antagonistic to 
Catholicism; rather, he displays, with “ob- 
vious sincerity,” great fervor for his con- 
cept of Christianity and great faith in its 
efficacy for good. This attitude is highly 
commendable. Why, then, has a magazine 
of JUBILEE’s general excellence published 
an article of this sort, in which the object 
of the “reporting” is subjected to constant 
personal attack of a destructive nature? 

The sole logical objection to Dr. Graham 
from a Catholic view is that he does not 
preach Catholic doctrine; all attempts to 
discredit him personally by means of dis- 
dainful allusions and adjectival assassina- 
tion are un-Christian and deplorable. Billy 
Graham and the members of his organiza- 
tion undoubtedly have their share of normal 
human faults and failings, but these should 
not be emphasized almost exclusively in an 
article which the author claims to have 
written with “good will” and “a desire to 
be fair.” 

The author of the article has only one 
objective basis for his attack. He asserts, 
after “only one hearing,” that Billy Gra- 
ham’s “grasp of the fundamentals of Chris- 
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tianity hardly seems mature enough to 
direct millions of Americans.” Even assum- 
ing that this assertion is true, some perti- 
nent questions are in order: 1) Do not 
these American millions obviously hunger 
for an exposition of Christianity such as 
Dr. Graham offers? (Perhaps this fact 
could “account for Dr. Graham’s appeal,” 
which the article’s author found so unac- 
countable.) 2) Who else in Christianity 
has been directing millions like these in 
the recent past—or have they been left 
instead without real Christian direction in 
any sense? 3) Is not Billy Graham at least 
trying to help them to the best of his abil- 
ity—at least trying to do something con- 
structive? 4) If those who have done 
nothing except criticize Dr. Graham for his 
efforts have anything better to offer to 
these millions of Americans, then why 
don’t they offer it, with his genuine fervor, 
sincerity, and good will? 

JosepH T. CrossMAN 

Hare A. Spencer, Jr. 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


Ralph Shea’s frivolous “Report From the 
Garden” is an unfortunate attempt to 
evaluate Billy Graham and his devotees. 
Mr. Shea went to the Garden to scoff and 
pertinaciously turned in a captious travesty 
marked by snide observations and smug 
complacency. Are we supposed to chuckle? 
Is the article being palmed off as humor? 
Before splitting our sides, though, we 
should remember that some of Mr. Shea’s 
fatuous Garden rocks crash quite sharply 
through the windows of some of our own 
parish edifices. 

How can Catholics virtuously expect un- 
derstanding and toleration from other re- 
ligious groups when a supposedly level- 
headed magazine publishes three pages of 
levity and raillery about one of Protestant- 
ism’s revered manifestations? 

GriBert R. ADKINS 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


@ Mr. Shea, author of the report on 
Billy Graham, says he wrote it because 
his fellow Catholics had been manifest- 
ing the sentiments shown in the letters 
above. He thinks they are confusing 
sincerity, which he says Graham has, 
with an authentic view of basic Chris- 
tian doctrines, which Graham doesn’t 
have.—Eb. 


SAINT THERESE 


Sally S. Cunneen’s penetrating analysis of 
St. Thérése’s The Story of a Soul [JuBILEE, 
October] in its unedited version will cer- 
tainly do much to awaken in Catholics an 
even greater devotion to the Little Flower. 
Since Mrs. Cunneen’s article makes quite 
clear the significance of the unedited manu- 
script—without its well-intentioned changes 
and deletions—you will probably receive a 
great many inquiries about the availability 
of an English language version of the orig- 
inal, unedited manuscript of the Auto- 
biography. 

For this reason, I think your readers 
and all who have read and studied about 


and prayed to St. Thérése will be inter- 
ested to learn that next spring Kenedy will 
publish the authorized, definitive English 
language version of the original manu- 
script, The Story of a Soul. This English 
language version is the last work of Mon- 
signor Ronald A. Knox, translated from 
the unedited manuscript, a facsimile edi- 
tion of which has beeu published in France 
by the Carmelites. 

Tuomas B. KENEDY 

Publisher 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons 

New York, N. Y. 


THE PUTNAMS 


Your article on Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. 
Putnam—in the August issue—was excel- 
lent. 

To make the “portrait” complete, may I 
add a few strokes to it? 

Everybody knows about their work in 
behalf of the Negroes’ scholarships, but 
few are aware of the innumerable other 
good deeds they do. 

Just to mention one, they opened their 
home and heart to Hungarian refugees, 
victims of the Freedom Fight of October, 
1956. 

With their ever-flowing charity, they 
brought hope, good health and strength- 
ened faith to broken and homeless Hun- 
garians. 

God surely will bless them for their com- 
passion and help. 

BertHA DE HELLEBRANTH 
Ventnor, N. J. 


MERTON’S POEMS 

In the morning’s mail I opened an envelope 
from you to discover the book of beautiful 
poems of Thomas Merton “The Tears of 
the Blind Lions.” Before opening the rest 
of my mail I read several of these poems 
and was interrupted by three visitors from 
Pakistan, one of whom, Ijaz Husain, is 
here as a State Department guest—himself 
a poet, playwright and author of two 
novels in Urdu. 

While I was talking to the other two 
Pakistani Husain was reading the Merton 
poems with such enthusiasm that I pre- 
sented them to him. I shall replace them 
for my own library because these are 
the kind of verses men can live by that 
can sing from the soul of a Trappist monk 
to that of a Protestant or a Moslem and 
bridge the theological chasms between us 
until all become as the father who “cried 
through his tears”—“Lord I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief.” 

Ernest R. CHAMBERLAIN 
Secretary 

Meals for Millions 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Father Merton’s book, THE TEARS 
OF THE BLIND LIONS, is free with 15- 
month subscriptions to JUBILEE ($5.00 
each ).—Eb. 


MUSIC CONTROVERSY 

With regard to the priest who has re- 
cently learned to sing “Mother dear O pray 
for me” with gusto [yuBILEE, Letters, Sep- 
tember] may I suggest that all readers of 
JUBILEE join in and pray for him. There 
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must be something radically wrong with 
one who is supposed to be a leader of the 
flock when, out of a personal dislike for 
Bach and certain organists, he resolves 
henceforth to set himself up as the sole 
judge of what is fitting and proper to be 
sung in church. He should surely know 
1) that he is proving nothing by his 
actions; 2) that if he really believes what 
he claims to know about the people singing 
he ought also know that the church does 
not wish that the people sing anything 
at all in church. A little sober thinking 
and less emotion should make him realize 
that rubbish is never a fitting sacrifice to 
the Lord, and that if nothing better can 
be found than “Mother dear O pray for 
me” obedience to the laws of the Church 
is always a fitting sacrifice in place of such 
junk. Better no singing at all than to try 
and offer God what he has already rejected 
through the laws of His Mystical Body— 
the Church. But how can you help a priest 
who has fallen for such trash? If salt loses 
its flavour wherewith shall it be salted? 
Rev. Timon Cook, O.F.M. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE NEWMAN CLUBS 


It was with considerable interest that | 
read your excellent article on Newman 
Clubs. However, it does seem to me that 
there are several opportunities for Newman 
Club development largely overlooked by 
the author. With the shortcomings of Amer- 
ican Catholic higher education (explained 
so well in Msgr. Tracy Ellis’s recent book) 
it should be obvious that a new dimension 
is necessary in the Catholic educational 
setup in America. This very well could be 
supplied by the establishment of Newman 
Clubs as Catholic Colleges attached to 
secular universities. This would mean real 
colleges engaged in higher education (not 
teaching marriage courses) with lay as 
well as clerical teachers. As such it would 
be a distinct advance over the situation at 
Oxford University. At Oxford there are 
two colleges St. Benet’s Hall and Campion 
Hall, both run by, and evidently for, mem- 
bers of the Benedictine and Jesuit Orders 
respectively. There is in addition Black- 
friars not yet a college, run by the Domin- 
icans. A layman is exceedingly lucky if 
he can squeeze into any of these establish- 
ments. Cardinal Newman’s idea of a Cath- 
olic lay college at Oxford has never been 
realized. It would seem to me a singularly 
constructive step if the Church in America 
would try to put Newman’s ideas on Liberal 
Education into practice, by making at least 
some Newman Clubs into real colleges of 
Liberal Arts. 

Not only in the re-establishment of the 
great Catholic tradition of Liberal Arts 
education, so much neglected in both Cath- 
olic and secular universities, but also by 
achieving more contact between Catholic 
and non-Catholic thought, the Church in 
America would greatly benefit from Cath- 
olic colleges at secular universities. For 
certainly one of the great disadvantages of 
American Catholic higher education is its 
ghetto-like atmosphere, so apparent in the 
hills, woods and lakes that, judging from 
their names, are the treasured hiding spots 
of Catholic colleges. Besides these advan- 
tages there would be a considerable saving 
if a college does not have to build a gym- 


nasium, an administration building, a heat. 
ing plant, and all the other purely ad. 
ministrative considerations that use up the 
largest share of a modern American col. 
lege’s budget. This saving would not only 
enable the college to obtain the best teach. 
ers and an excellent library, but would 
also cut down administrative control which 
is insidiously undermining the real concept 
of Liberal Education. 

J. M. Lamp 

Lockport, Ill. 


ITALIAN MIGRANTS 


In the August 1957 issue of JUBILEE | read 
with interest your article “New Farmers 
for Old Land” concerning the settling of 
Italian migrant farmers and their families 
in York County, S. C. 

I have long been following the work of 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion (ACIM) particularly as concerns their 
legislative program for 1956-57, with whose 
objectives I am most familiar and even 
though NCWC has been urging changes 
in our immigration laws, nevertheless, | 
was surprised that a paragraph in your 
sub-chapter “Farming, Religion and Racial 
Harmony” carried the information quote 
legislation concerning NCWC objectives 
unquote instead of “legislation containing 
ACIM objectives” and etc., as ACIM has 
been campaigning since the Fall of 1956 
and throughout the first seven months of 
1957 for the passage of the legislation 
described in your article. 

Yoranpa A. PALEOLOGOs 
New York, N. Y. 


ART NOTES 

Preparation is being made to publish a book 
of all known Sacred Heart paintings. This 
book will include paintings in all media. 
To date, information on over 400 Sacred 
Heart paintings and the artists has been 
compiled. This book will help to increase 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, as 
well as make possible a reference work 
presently not available to all interested in 
Sacred Art. 

In order to make this book as inclu- 
sive as possible, it is necessary that all 
Catholic artists who have or will have 
executed paintings of the Sacred Heart 
send notice of their work to the address 
below. A questionnaire will be mailed to 
them requesting the information needed. 

Rev. THomas H. Raywoop 
Iselin, N. J. 


@ Father Raywood’s address is: St. 
Cecelia’s Rectory, 1300 Oak Tree Road, 
Iselin, N. J.—Eb. 


@ In order to increase interest in the 
fine arts, The Spaeth Foundation is 
offering a series of cash prizes for the 
best five articles published in the Cath- 
olic press between December 1, 1957, 
and March 31, 1958, bearing on the 
general subject of THE ARTIST TODAY 
AND HIS RELATIONSHIP TO THE CHURCH. 
The prizes will consist of $1,000, $500, 
$250, $100 and $50 in cash. Address: 
The Spaeth Foundation, 831 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 21.—Ep. 
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George Ineson helped Taena find the Church. 


An English community makes 
an anguished journey from 
agnosticism to Christianity 


BY GEORGE AND PAT ANCONA 


For the first time in their tortuous, sixteen year quest, 
the peaceful hills of the English countryside and the mild 
chugging of a tractor do not mock and reproach the men 
and women of Taena, a community of recent converts 
who farm 140 acres adjacent to the famous Prinknash 
Abbey (which itself converted as a whole from Anglican- 
ism). Taena’s twenty adults had come together over the 
years since 1941 “to live from the deepest sort of center 
its members knew,” to somehow unite their external life 
with their interior ideals. This was their only rule at the 
beginning: they agreed to seek the deepest center and the 
highest ideals with complete honesty and humbly to fol- 
low wherever these ideals should lead them. Members were 
agnostics, atheists, pacifists, and Communists. 

Unlike the many intellectual utopias which sprouted 
in the thirties, Taena theorised to no strict rules of life. 
Like them, it felt that modern society keeps man from 
facing himself and so from living according to that 
knowledge. Taena’s antidote was also similar: to work 
and live as a self-sufficient community, in which all prop- 
erty was owned by the community. 

But the growth brought frequent personal and philo- 
sophical crises. Led by George Ineson, a former archi- 
tect, Taena followed the agonising path from a paganism 
of political and economic bent through Eastern mysticism | 
and Western psychology to Christianity.as Benedictine 
oblates attached to Prinknash. 


Coming home from a day’s mowing, Ineson’s tractor 
passes one of the farming community's wheatfields. 











At Moose 
pit 


are 





In the chapel they built above the granary, Taena members recite—in English—one of the hours of the Office. 
By analyzing the needs of close community living they arrived at the necessity for an orderly progression in the 
work day and—even before they entered the Church—for some sort of ritual to sanctify work life. 
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The main house has family apartments. 


The slow steps toward the Church 


In Taena’s slow gropings toward the Church, each step 
came during a crisis when the alternative was death for 
the community. Torn by personality conflicts between 
the strong-minded members, the group discovered the 
need for the virtue of charity. In 1945, Ineson wrote: 
“It seems that all our problems can evolve organically, 
naturally, spontaneously almost—providing love can 
transcend the barriers of action and reaction (between 
individuals and within individuals) .” 

Later, when the demands of community living on time 
and freedom threatened to stifle each member’s personal 
growth, they discovered through a study of Jungian psy- 
chology the need for meditation and silence—a contem- 
plative core for their work life. 

Another step was the adoption of a timetable to give 
order to their daily life. When they entered the Church 
and for a while previous, this timetable became the hours 
of the Office. They also \discovered the need for family 
life separate from the community, for authority, for a 
uniting ritual of a spiritual nature and for conformity to 
the will of God as manifested in “the deepest center.” 

The first overt steps to the Church were begun by indi- 
viduals acting separately, following out their own inner 
compulsions. This itself brought about a community 
crisis for, after several conversions, some of the families. 
as well as Taena as a whole, were divided because of 
spiritual differences. At the same time the donor of the 
farm ran into financial difficulties and had to sell the 
land. Just when the end appeared imminent, the other 
full members converted, a new patron appeared and a 
farm was purchased near Prinknash, whose Abbot re- 
vealed a desire for a connected community of laymen. 





Catherine Englehart sold £10,000 of railroad securities to help Taena buy its 140-acre farm near Prinknash. Adjusting 
to the rhythm of community life was difficult for her because of her individualistic training and attitudes. Gradually she 


came to discard her intellectualized approach to life in favor of one based on active love. 
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Farm manager Ronald Seex was a Quaker 
and Anglican before joining Taena. A 
priest’s blessing led him to the Church. 


The problems of the individual 
Taena is composed of strong individuals—so strong 
that for the first nine years, its central problem was how 
to allow for personal development, intellectually, spirit- 
ually and artistically, while achieving community ends— iis 
farming and dairying with little knowledge and less “Loo" Groves was ewunsarence clerk for 
‘ e ; twenty years before joining Taena. His pottery 
equipment. At times the “community” narrowed to Ineson eethabatsadibe in thi taeainaniies ieee. 
and his family. But now they all feel they have found 
the unifying factor. Writing on the Easter Sunday after 
Taena’s entrance into the Church, Ineson says: “We are 
a motley and curiously assorted offering to God; marked 
by years of blind ignorance, we are weak and lacking in 
virtue of the commonest sort. The difficulties and prob- 
lems are still with us, but instead of dividing they are 
the means of remaking; we have been given the freedom 
of commitment and the joy of knowing that we are in 
God’s hands. Only a few years ago and all but two of us 
were without faith in any supernatural reality; it is only 
the waters of life ‘flowing from the side of the temple’ 
that saved us, and it is only the continued inspiration of 
the Spirit that holds us together. For us to sing the creed 
together is a perpetual and ever renewing miracle. . . .” 


Jim Cock (Lert), Taena’s oldest member and a favorite of Ex-communist Helen O’Reilly followed her husband 
its children, has been a farmer and gardener all his life. to Taena. She cares for their one child and helps with 


Tom Casserly is farm bursar, steward and guest master. household chores, which include one communal meal. 
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The noon meal is taken together by the community. Here 
Taena’s children are fed in one of the family apartments. 


Ineson’s journey 


In his book, Community Journey (published recently 
by Sheed and Ward) Ineson describes not only the work- 
ings of grace drawing the community to the Church, but 
also his own tortuous inner struggle for self-knowledge, 
peaceful relations with his fellow-man and with God. 
Culled from journals and letters, the book begins by 
describing his early life as an architectural student. 
“It seemed to me, with all the arrogance of youth, that 
in addition to the fact that none of the tenets of the 
Church could stand up to rational criticism, there was 
the decisive empirical observation that the Christians 
themselves led such dull lives. They seemed to be the 
same sort of people as those outside the Church, but less 
honest, more covered with respectability, their life flow- 
ing sluggishly over a flat plain.” 

“And so for many years, Socialism and Pacifism de- 
termined the direction of much of my thought and action. 
. . . Our saints included a strange diversity of names, 
from Jesus Christ and St. Francis of Assisi to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Tolstoy and George Lansbury; our doctrine was 
the equality and brotherhood of man; our morality to 
accept no privileges, possessions or power beyond the 
common lot of mankind, to pursue actively this doctrine 
and to be prepared for unemployment and prison as a 
result.” 

When the war broke, the idea of a community seemed 
the only creative outlet available to Ineson and his 
friends. Yet soon after Taena began, Ineson was forced 
to confront his three basic problems: “The slow unfold- 
ing of our destinies, the many strands from far places 


weaving patterns of infinite wonder—how can | ng 
worship? [But,] to escape from the immediate, to } 
alone, this presses me more and more urgently—how t 
resolve the claims of inner experience with the demandg 
of the common life? I suspect this can be done only by 
order; but first of all an inner order within myself.” 
As the months dragged on with no solution, Ines¢ 
grew more and more to distrust rational theorising as 
source of the answers: “We must try to allow everything 
to grow and develop organically, denying nothing in ad 
vance. But how are we to make sure that we are followi 7 
the life of the deeper self and not the whims and fancies” 
of the surface. It seems the only way is to look inwards 
continually, to become aware of oneself, to wait in pa- 
itience so that one’s feelings can be tested—purified of 
jealousy, possessiveness and the desire to take instead of 
give.” Gradually he became aware of an answer: “If we 
remain committed to each other while the difficulties in- 
crease and multiply, . . . a love begins to grow which 
freely understands and gives, without making demands.” 
His silence and contemplation finally forced Ineson 
to see that “a growing consciousness of what one is does 
not effect a change in itself; it is the necessary prerequisite 
for a change which is brought about by forces beyond 
the ‘I.’ We have to fight the dragon by a submission | 
which is a sacrifice, a calling down of fire from heaven, 7 
to burn, to purify, to make whole. It is then that the © 
smallest event in the life of the daily routine becomes | 
charged with the significance of a cosmic struggle; heaven | 
and hell, God and the Devil become the permanent ele- | 
ments of consciousness.” 5 


pinnae. saan pee 


Shortly after writing this, Ineson visited a nearby 
monastery—mostly because it was an agricultural com- 
munity that functioned. There he found the order, the 
intimate connection between prayer and work, the peace 
and the charity Taena was seeking, but there was still the 
basic problem of authority, which his ideas of the equal- 
ity of man could not accept. Only slowly, in fact not 
until after his conversion, was he able to see its réle: “I 
had to realize that of ourselves we can do nothing except | 
to wait on His will; that nothing else matters—words, 
people, art, music, all our multifarious activities are but | 
transient and reflected phenomena. . . . Now we are 
bound to the father, bound to ourselves, bound to each | 
other; the threads have been drawn together and the cir- 
cle is completed. All the various patterns of the past are 
reconciled and fulfilled. in the Mystical Body of Christ; | 
. . . the pacifism, the socialism, the anarchism, the medi- 
tation of the. East and the psychology of the West; good 
and evil, man and woman, the inner forces of collective | 
instinct and the destiny of the individual spirit.” 


George Ineson founded Taena because he 
could not live by his ideals in the 
mechanistic society of contemporary England. 
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Club Lebanon is a coffee house for men, > here the atmosphere is a blend of smoke, 
Turkish alee cards, and a Lebanese childhood recalled in Arabic. 
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The American melting pot includes, besides the familiar Irishman, Pole, | 
Jew, Italian, and Greek, the immigrant from a small country, Lebanon, 
located between Syria and Israel. Like the European lands, Lebanon 
suffered from economic and political conditions which made its people 
restless for a better life. American industrialism gave visions of presperity 
to the Lebanese who came here in search of it. Some fulfilled their quest and 
returned home, while others remained, content in their new setting and 
adding western customs to those they retained from the Old World. 

In Detroit they are scattered throughout the city. But because they 
are a romantic people, happy, warm, close to God, and bound together 
by strong family ties, they find and make opportunities to be together, 
where their unchanged qualities of friendliness, strict morals, loyalty, 








; ga and reverence of old age are at the height of expression. Group gatherings 

ae -«"+ — frequently take place in the home and church, at Club Lebanon, - 

at fae ._ where men drink hot, thick coffee, or at pienic grounds where their ‘numbers 
if ; Pe vast. and the air is permeated by the-old heritage. 

yd : The Lebanese grocery stores import products 


tesla Middle East countries—oils, olives, ~. - ‘ 
nuts, dried fruits, sweetmeats, herbs and spices. 
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Lamb on a skewer 
is a popular Lebanese dish. 
Roasted over an open 
fire, it is called 7 

laham-mishwi. 











The dabki is a traditional 
old country dance, performed 
by a group of men and 
accompanied by a drum, durbakee, 
and flute. In the background is 
the flag of Lebanon, bearing the 
national symbol of the cedar tree. 
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ay of Days, an autumn picnic, is an 

afternoon reconstruction of Lebanese. culture 

in many of its facets. The atmosphere 

is of an ancient quality, joyous in Old World 

dance, music, conversation, with tables 

abundant with Middle East food. The dance 

is the DABKI, which is associated with 

former days that have passed not quite 

beyond memory, and is accompanied by 

Arabic instruments, like the DURBAKEE 

(a drum covered by fish skin), a flute, 

tambourine, and sometimes the OUD 

(the oldest stringed instrument in the world). 

The songs, sung in a guttural semi-chant, 

are Arabic, too, the heritage from Arab 

nomads wandering through Lebanon 

centéries ago. Several hours before the 

picnic the women began preparing the food, 

and here, as in the home, the food is Lebanese. 

KIBBI, the dish they are famous for, 

is raw meat and cracked wheat ground 

together and molded into a mound shape. 

LAHAM-MISHWI are pieces of lamb on a 

skewer roasted over an open fire, salted 

and eaten with a fresh vegetable. With every 

meal they eat KHUBZ, pancake-shaped bread 

that is torn into several pieces, folded around 

solid food, and eaten with the fingers. 

For dessert, a very rich pastry called 

BAKLAWA is made of thin layers of dough 

separated by honey, nuts, and butter. 

Afterwards the Lebanese relax with the 

NARGHILE, a Turkish water pipe 

that purifies the smoke through water. 
During the days when the Lebanese 

are not together in social groups, they 

fill many roles as citizens of Detroit. 

Twenty of the city’s doctors are Lebanese, 

and as many or more are lawyers. A few 

own bakery shops, smelling of the Lebanese 

pastry that has conspicuously survived 

over all other elements in their culture. 

But grocery stores, with their exotic 

imported foods, comprise their main business 

today, and are spotted over the city. 

The As-Sabah (The Morning Tribune) 

is the Lebanese newspaper, written in 

both English and Arabic, and operated by 

a single man whose responsibility extends 


‘from collecting to printing the local and 


national news; his office is busy, cluttered, 


and dominated by a special linotype machine, - 


the Arabic letters of which are imported 
from abroad. 
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The editor of As-Sabah alone writes, edits, and prints the weekly paper. 
The Arabic letters of the linotype machine are imported from abroad. 


oo 4 
ae : y The narghile is 


! still popular. It’s 
? also known as the 
Turkish water pipe, an 
apparatus which purifies 
the smoke through water. 












In the old Lebanese bakery, where the baking 
e is still done without the use of machines, , Y ete At ¢ 
fie dough for khubz is put into a brick oven. & 
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he Church is vitally important 

to the Lebanese, who are 

in the main Maronites—Lebanese 
Catholics. They are the only 
Eastern-rite people never to 

have left the Church and are 
unique in their use of Aramaic, 
the original language of Christ. 
. Detroit’s St. Maron Church is 

the only Maronite church in 
Michigan. On the side altar stands 
the statue of its patron, as a 
reminder of the holy man 

whose name was given to their rite 
in-the fifth century. Father Abdoo, 
the pastor, blesses the faithful 
with a hand cross during the 
liturgy, according to the Maronite 
rite. Unlike the Latin rite, 

there are no Mass cards on the 
altar and no veil across the 
tabernacle; but, many patterns 
have been adopted from the 
Western Church since the 

18th century, such as church 
appointments, altar vessels, and 
certain liturgical observances. 


The statue of Saint Maron, 
who defended Catholic doctrine 


| against heretics in the fifth century, 


stands in the church. im 


Father Abdoo blesses his 


His vestments are styled 
after the Latin rite. 








Women wear black to manifest their sorrow 
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for deceased members of their family. St. Maron 


Church (right) is the only Maronite church in Michigan. 






people with a hand cross. 
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A BISHOP TALKS ABOUT THE 


© Holland-born Joseph van den Biesen, W. F., is bishop of 
Abercorn in Northern Rhodesia. As a White Father he is dedicated to 


the salvation of Africa’s people. This has meant complete identification 


with their way of life and their aspirations. Over half a century ago, 


the White Fathers advocated a policy of Africa for the Africans and took 


the first effective steps towards that end by educating native 
statesmen. Here, Bishop van den Biesen tells about his work.—Eb. 


Q. Will you tell us something 
about your people? 

My people are almost all Africans 
of Bantu tribes. The main tribe in 
my vicariate is the Babemba. Most 
of them are farmers. They are a very 
nice tribe, really, but they were orig- 
inally very wild. We used to call them 
the brigands. The first White Father 
bishop was called the King of the 
Brigands, because one day when the 
chief was dying he gave the bishop 
the throne in order to prevent all 
the ritual murders which usually ac- 
companied the death of a chief. So 
the priest became for a time a real 
chief and was called the King of the 
Brigands. 

The people have really a very high 
moral standard. For instance, when 
somebody was caught stealing they 
took very harsh and very cruel meas- 
ures: they would cut off his fingers. 
For cases of adultery the ears and 
the noses would go off. When I ar- 
rived in Northern Rhodesia I remem- 
ber seeing old people about without 
fingers, without noses, without ears— 
absolutely mutilated. But of course 
this meant a very strict moral code 
in practice and they have kept that, 
in a way. But it has gone down a 
little with the coming of civilization, 
naturally. We have, on the other 
hand, been able to do a lot about 
their paganism and to help them to 
get rid of the terrible fright they 
live in- constantly because of super- 
stition and witchcraft. 

They are quite intelligent and al- 


ready we have a few African priests, 
who do extremely well, and boys who 
are going up to full secondary edu- 
cation, and others who are already 
prominent members of the govern- 
ment. 

The people have a very beautiful 
language—called bemba—which has 
a very complicated grammar with 
fifty different tenses — twenty-five 
positive and twenty-five negative. 
The negatives are completely differ- 
ent from the positives, so that every 
time you want to put a verb in the 
negative you have to learn a new 
tense. There are about five dialects. 
They all have the same basis, but 
still you practically have to learn a 
complete new language every time 
you learn a new dialect. 

Q. Will you describe the mission- 
ary techniques used in your vicari- 


ate? 


First of all, we have a very serious 
catechuminate. It might seem ex- 
aggerated, but we insist that the 
people must not only know their re- 
ligion but that they also start to live 
their religion. And if you know their 
background—and we are proud to 
say we do know—with all their cus- 
toms and all their habits of living, 
it is a terrible change for them to 
come from this paganism to Christi- 
anity. That’s why we ask for a four 
year trial period before baptism. We 
do this mostly by using lay catechists. 
We divide up our missions into sub- 
parishes. We have twelve missions 
and each mission has roughly twenty 
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sub-parishes. The area is very big, 
and the priests who are usually as- 
signed three to a mission, can see all 
the people in their area only about 
three or four times a year. So we 
have to have catechists. 

These lay catechists are really do- 
ing a marvelous work. We have a 
training school for them in the hands 
of my best missioner, who is a very 
experienced old priest and who trains 
them perfectly well, not only in 
theory but also in making them men 
of conviction and men of courage. 
The catechists are all Africans them- 
selves. Each of them lives in the cen- 
tral village of his sub-parish and he 
is responsible for ten to fifteen other 
villages in a circle about ten to fif- 
teen miles around his central village. 
There he usually builds a chapel and 
asks the people to cooperate in mak- 
ing the bricks and collecting the 
grass for the roof. Every Sunday he 
gives his own service. He starts with 
morning prayers. Then he reads the 
Epistle and Gospel, and explains the 
Gospel. He gives a real sermon after- 
wards according to a program which 
is the same all over the vicariate. 
Then he leads other prayers—a kind 
of a spiritual communion. In be- 
tween the people sing the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo and Sanctus—up to 
now in Latin, but we are going to 
change that very soon, we hope. And 
the catechist remains afterward, and 
everybody who has difficulties and 
questions comes to him. They come 
with marriage problems, they come 
with children to be baptized; couples 
want to be married and want to 
know when the priest is coming. 
The catechist answers all their ques- 
tions and he writes down all the 
necessary information for the priest. 
He does everything: he attends the 
dying, and baptizes them if they are 
willing; he baptizes children in 
danger of death; he is really a parish 
priest, the only lack being that he is 
not ordained and cannot distribute 
the saeraments. 

Q. Would yow want to have these 
catechists ordained as deacons as 
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has been done in some parts of 


Europe? 

We would like to very much, but 
I don’t know if it is really recognized 
by Rome as yet. In Northern Rho- 
desia we have not yet gone so far. 
It is also true that we have very 
great difficulties in keeping these 
catechists. They are very good; they 
work four, five or six years, they get 
quite a decent wage, and we teach 
them a trade, since half the day— 
in the morning—they can’t do any 
work, because all the people are in 
their gardens. We teach the catechists 
carpentry, or shoemaking (shoes are 
coming in very fast) or tailoring: 
they can buy their own sewing ma- 
chine and mend clothes or even make 
clothes. They are very handy with 
these things. So they can make quite 
a decent living, but still the attraction 
of the copper mines and the bright 
lights of the Copper Belt is so big 
that a man who has never been there 
is really considered uneducated. They 
go to the mines for two or three 
months during their time off from 
catechetical work, they get high 
money and good jobs, and often they 
remain. So it wouldn’t be very pru- 
dent to make them deacons too 
quickly, you see. 

Also, we try to make the pagan 
habits disappear, and to replace them 
with other things. Formerly, for in- 
stance, the people had a kind of har- 
vest feast during which they brought 
sacrifices to the spirits to thank them 
for the good harvest. This was 
around the fifteenth of August, so we 
have made the fifteenth of August 
into a Christian harvest feast. They 
bring the first fruits of their harvest 
to the church, we bless them and 
they have their first blessed meal 
with this fruit, to thank God for the 
good harvest. 

Q. Have you tried to adapt the 
liturgy to the people’s culture? 

Yes. They love to sing and they 
love ceremonies. They are naturally 
very musical, and also their pagan 
ceremonies are quite complicated 
and formal, especially those that sur- 


round their chiefs. In the beginning 
we missionaries brought in the songs 
of old Europe—the religious hymns 
like those you find also here in 
America — and put them in the 
vernacular. Also, we immediately 
adopted Gregorian chant, and today 
everywhere you go in most parts of 
Africa, you will hear entire congre- 
gations—men and women, boys and 
girls—sing together the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo and Agnus Dei. It’s really 
very nice. Still, the people are getting 
so used to it nowadays that they sit 
down and sing and don’t know that 
they’re singing. So we are now trying 
to adopt another system. We want to 
get away from European music, and 
to replace it with African. We have 
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already composed quite a handbook 
of African songs. In the beginning 
I was hesitant, but I have a very 
good musician—a priest—who was 
very interested in this project. I sent 
him to the Congo to find other Afri- 
can hymns and tunes; we were afraid 
that the old pagan tunes—which were 
always linked up with some pagan 
ceremony, or with war, or with the 
fight against a lion—would not -ap- 
peal to the people from a religious 
point of view. The Congo has mainly 
the same tribe as our side of North- 
ern Rhodesia, and there the priest 
picked up a lot of African songs 
which are not connected with any 
paganism, you see. And we have 
taken these and put African words to 
them with the help of Africans them- 
selves. So we have already quite a 
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few songs, especially for Benediction, 
which the congregation sings entirely 
in African music. 

Q. Do they use their native in- 
struments in Church? 

We have some songs where they 
use the drum. When we first tried it 
out, the people were very scared. 
The catechists and members of Cath- 
olic Action came to me and said: 
“You can’t do this. You can’t bring 
the drum into the Church.” So I 
said, “All right, next week we’ll go 
into the cathedral and I’ll bring the 
choir in, and we'll close the doors 
and do the first singing of these 
hymns in church. You come and 
listen. You judge afterwards.” So 
they came in, very curious. We used 
the tom-tom for different songs—but 
very reverently, you know, not any- 
thing wild. Afterwards one catechist 
said to me: “It was just as if God 
were much nearer to us than ever 
before.” They loved it. They were 
afraid of it because of the prejudices 
of other denominations, especially 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses, because 
they would say, “Ho! The Catholics 
are bringing drums into Church. 
They'll start dancing now.” That 
sort of nonsense. But it went all 
very well and now we use the tom- 
tom all the time. 

We have also polyphonic masses 
[based on African themes]. One was 
composed by an African named 
Joseph Kiwele. He is now famous in 
the Belgian Congo and you can even 
get recordings of his polyphonic 
Mass. It is, though, a mixture of 
European and African music. He has 
been influenced by European styles. 
The most recent step we—most of 
the White Father bishops — have 
taken is to ask the Holy Father if 
we couldn’t be allowed to use the 
vernacular instead of Latin in Holy 
Mass, especially for the common 
songs—the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo— 
and if the priest could sing also the 
Gospel and the Epistle in the ver- 
nacular and if the people could an- 
swer the “Dominus vobiscum” in 
the vernacular. We have no answer 
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yet and we don’t know what Rome 
will decide. We have also dialogue 
masses, especially in the schools, 
where they know how to answer in 
Latin, and we have also explained 
masses. 

Q. Will you describe the national- 
ist sentiment in Northern Rhodesia? 

Nationalism of course is a very 
normal development in any nation, 
that once people have been governed 
by a nation which is foreign to them 
and a race which is foreign to them 
they want to get on their own, to get 
liberty, so to say. In Africa the ad- 
vance of civilization (sometimes I 
say so-called civilization) has gone 
very, very fast. What the white races 
have taken 2,000 years for, they have 
been given on a plate in twenty 
years time. And that of course is 
extremely difficult; they can’t absorb 
it. And they get some things and 
immediately they want everything, 
and they take everything for granted. 

Then we have a tremendous differ- 
ence- between the more educated and 
the less educated. The more educated 
see what’s happening in the world; 
they read the newspapers, they listen 
to the radio. They listen to all the 
news. They know what’s going on in 
the world. They know what’s going 
on in Africa. And when they hear 
that all these other African peoples 
are coming up and developing and 
getting partial self-government—and 
in some places complete self-govern- 
ment—they also want the same thing. 
And you cannot blame them for it. 
Eventually it will be definitely a good 
thing. The trouble is that in North- 
ern Rhodesia we may say that per- 
haps the majority of the population 
is not yet ready for this develop- 
ment. There are quite a few who are 
ready, but they aren’t numerous 
enough to take the whole responsi- 
bility and do it properly. Still, they 
think they can. In a way they have 
a right to their own opinion, and 
they are pushing forward very hard 
to try to get more and more inde- 
pendence and a say in government. 
At the present time in Northern 


Rhodesia (part of the Federation of 
Central Africa, which also includes 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyassaland) 
we have a government which is 
called the legislative council, and on 
the legislative council we have now 
four African members who do very 
well indeed. 

Now the thing is, of course, that 
the Communists are trying to move 
in and say: “You can do it your- 
selves. Why do you keep all these 
foreigners here? Push them out of 
your country. Govern yourselves. Be 
happy and get the riches of the coun- 
try that belong to you and to no- 
body else.” In Northern Rhodesia 
there is a tremendous amount of 
copper, for instance. The Communists 
say: “It’s our copper. It’s our coun- 
try.” And so on and so on. In a way 
they are right, but in a way they are 
not. They didn’t find the copper and 
they don’t get it out and they don’t 
have the qualified men to do it. 

Q. How do Communists work in 
your country? 

It mostly goes like this. Africans 
are given scholarships to study in 
the universities of Europe, especially 
in London but also in other universi- 
ties in Great Britain. There is a 
terrible lack of organization on the 
part of the Catholic Church to care 
for the university students. They ar- 
rive in London, there is nobody look- 
ing after them, and they are received 
by others who are very often indoc- 
trinated with communism. And they 
find houses for the Africans, they 
receive them into their families, they 
go out with them, and they are very 
happy with them. Slowly the Africans 
are taken over. Of course it is all a 
gradual scheme. They study in Lon- 
don for five or six years. Usually in 
the end—it has happened very often 
—they are given a free trip to East- 
ern Europe, and have a little training 
period in Moscow. And then they 
come back to Africa. The govern- 
ment in Northern Rhodesia is very 
much awake to this problem. But 
they don’t see the real answer to it. 
If you go to London, you will see an 
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enormous number of colored people. 
Yet there is only one priest in the 
whole of the Westminster diocese 
who is assigned to look after all these 





thousands and thousands of Catholic 
students—not only from Africa, but 
from India, from Asia, from every- 
where in the whole Commonwealth— 
who are there and who are more or 
less lost. We White Fathers hope to 
set up our own center for the stu- 
dents who come from our territories, 
because we lose our time if after 
having educated them to a high level, 
they go to London or another place 
and they go to pieces and they come 
back our biggest enemies. And of 
course they are very well educated 
enemies, which is still far more 
dangerous. 

Q. What is the aim of the national- 
ist movement in Northern Rhodesia? 

The aim of the movement is com- 
plete independence, as in the Gold 
Coast. In Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyassaland 
we have a different problem, in a 
way, because we have a large white 
population—I think it is about 300,- 
000 to 400,000. And the whites are 
still—and the Africans admit it— 
indispensable for running the essen- 
tial services, and in the copper mines, 
and so on, where you need highly 
skilled people. The government is 
trying, and very rightly so, to get a 
partnership of all races with com- 
plete equal rights such as you have 
in the United States—at least in 
theory and in some parts also in 
practice. This is the only answer— 


the man will go forward who is the 
best, whether he is black or white or 
chocolate or what. They hope to 
reach this but of course it is a long, 
long process. 

Q. Who are the people working 
for nationalism? 

The people themselves, It’s natural. 
Even the ordinary people in the bush, 
and they are still very simple. I know 
them, I speak everyday with them. 
It is a natural development, and they 
take it naturally. They say, “Why 
not?” Although the older people say, 
“No, no, no, no! If all the govern- 
ment people would leave and we 
would have to do things ourselves, 
it would be like the old days—petty 
wars all the time and corruption and 
fights” and so on. Still the main part 
of the population does want this 
independence. 

Q. Do the people take more readily 
to African priests? 

These priests show a much better 
understanding of the African’s men- 
tality. I have old European priests 
who have been there for years and 
they understand the people very well, 
but still there is always something in 
the African mind which they cannot 
follow. But the African priests can, 
and often when I have major ques- 
tions to treat I ask their advice. 

Q. Is there a strong color bar 
now? 

There is really no more color bar 
in theory—all the post offices and 
everything are open to everybody. As 
for the restaurants and hotels: lately 
the nationalist party, which is called 
the African Congress, has tried out 
almost all the hotels and restaurants 
—walked in and asked to be served 
tea or beer or whatever. And in al- 
most all cases they have been politely 
received and were served whatever 
they ordered. They behaved nicely 
and were delighted. It is very good 
that they did it and that the white 
people, some of them South Africans, 
behaved in general very, very well. 

Q. Are there any seeds of vio- 
lence? 

There are. There is actually a very 


bitter feeiing still against all the 
whites, and I would not be astonished 
if one day it did not all break out 
into a revolution of some sort, espe- 
cially in places like the copper belt 
where they may want to strike. There 
is still quite a disparity in wages be- 
tween, for instance, an African driver 
and a European driver of the same 
kind of bus. The government is try- 
ing to make it disappear but | 
think they have also difficulties 
because we've the danger not only 


. that the Africans may revolt but that 


the whites will strike. And Rhodesia 
is living off its copper. So they can’t 
afford to have the mines close down 
for any length of time. So it is a prob. 
lem that has very many ramifications 
and which is not so easy to solve. We 
have interracial clubs in Lusaka, the 
capital of Northern Rhodesia, where 
Indians and Africans and Europeans 
come together. There is a_ tennis 
court, or you can play billiards, ping 
pong and so on. And it is going 
quite well. Oddly enough, those who 
use it most are the Indians. An inter- 
racial university is about to open 
in Southern Rhodesia, and it will go 
very well I hope. 

Q. What stand does the Church 
take on the interracial issue? 

In our schools we don’t talk about 
it actually, because I think the less 
you talk about this problem, the bet- 
ter. It must develop naturally. But in 
principle everyone is treated the 
same. Anybody can be received in 
the priest’s house or in the priest's 


office. Anybody can be received in 


our schools—they are open to any- 
body, to all races, but naturally there 
are practically no white children who 
go there because there are very few 
whites in the vicariate. So the prob- 
lem in my vicariate is not very diff- 
cult. As regards churches: all over 
Northern Rhodesia they are all open 
to anybody . . . no separate benches 
or anything. Socially, of course, black 
and white don’t meet very much, 
because we must not forget—and the 
Africans must not forget either—that 
there shouldn’t be a color bar on 
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the basis of race but there is always 
a social bar. In every country, wheth- 
er you are in a Communist country 
or in any country in the world, there 
are people higher up because they 
are more intelligent or have worked 
harder and they stick more or less 
together because they work at the 
same level, and so on. There are the 
people in between and there are the 
people lower down. You can’t get 
away from that. But often our Afri- 
can people don’t understand that. 
They think that a farmer should sit 
at the same table as, for instance, 
the governor, which is not done in 
any country in the world. So today 
we need quite a lot more understand- 
ing from the Africans, and if you say 
or anyone says there is a color bar 
in Africa we must also admit there 
is also a color bar coming from the 
Africans. They also must understand 
the problems. 

Q. Are any of the nationalist lead- 
ers Catholics? 

The leaders of the African nation- 
al movement, no; but many, many 
members, yes. We do not encourage 
them to become members but we do 
not forbid them or discourage them 
either. But we try to enlighten them. 

Q. How? 

Actually, we enlighten them on the 
social teachings of the Church. In all 





our schools we have special courses 
on the encyclicals and we have also 
study circles. We certainly try to en- 
lighten them, not to try to get them 
to consider everything from our point 
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of view (as missionaries, of course, 
we have no point of view), but from 
the right point of view ... from their 
. and to settle the 
problems from their angle. This helps 


point of view. . 


a great deal to make them understand 
their problems and also to under- 
stand their rights. And not only their 
rights but also their duties. Those they 
forget too often. But we too forget 
them too often. Wherever you are on 
the earth, it’s always nice to insist on 
your rights, but when it comes to 
duties, well . . . that’s more difficult! 

Q. What kinds of problems do you 
take up in these classes? 

We take up sometimes wages .. . 
why not? We start from the principle 
that first of all a family must have a 
decent living wage. Most of the peo- 
ple are still farmers. Well, farming is 
so easy. They do a bit of digging in 
the morning. They get up when the 
sun comes up. If the sun doesn’t come 
up—if it’s cloudy—they get up later. 
They finish around ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and then they 
go back to the village and chat along 
and do a bit of hunting or make 
baskets or mats or whatever is needed 
for the household. It’s quite a happy 
life, so to say. But now of course 
many of them want more clothes, 
they want bicycles, they want all sorts 
of things. So they try to find better 
paid jobs. And then they go to the 
mines or to the towns. We have also 
a technical school. It is only giving 
now training in carpentry and build- 
ing. And we hope to add soon courses 
in auto mechanics, plumbing and elec- 
tricity. We have domestic science for 
the girls, which is extremely impor- 
tant and very popular; the African is 
coming up and he wants also that his 
wife should be able to look after the 
house, able to keep the children clean- 
er, feed them properly and do the 
cooking much better than they ever 
knew before. I think also that through 
these things—the hospitals and schools 
—we can do a tremendous lot for the 
Christian civilization and for its 
spreading into Africa against the ma- 
terialistic civilization which is coming 


partly from us but which is coming 
far worse from the countries of East- 
ern Europe. 

The big problem is family life. I 
always maintain that the only good 
education is done in the Catholic 
family. Now the Africans have no 
family. They have a hut which the 
father and mother live in. Young girls 
live in other huts mixed with girls 
from other families, and the boys live 
in similar dormitory huts. Families 
never eat together; the men of the 
different families go to a little roof 
with a few bowls and they sit under- 
neath there and eat together; the wo- 


men eat where they have made their “ 


pot and the children eat where they 
can get most. So there is no family 
bond at all. They have no sense of 
family responsibility toward their 
children except when one of them 
falls sick. So what we try to do now 
is to teach these people to build fam- 
ily homes. A big problem is that we 
often have sixty to seventy percent of 
the men away in the mines, and they 
stay there for two, three or four years. 
Then they come back and see the 
housewife again and the children, and 
bring back a lot of possessions and 
quite a bit of money. They rest for a 
year or two, then they go back again. 
We encourage them to go with their 
whole families so as not to break the 
family bond. They are starting to do 
that more and more. 

Q. One last question, Your Excel- 
lency, with all this nationalism is 
there any anti-European sentiment 
and do the priests feel it? 

There is a very strong anti-Euro- 
pean feeling now over the whole terri- 
tory, very strong indeed, and the 
change is so big that the blacks won’t 
even look at the Europeans any more 
and they just ignore them. However, 
the missionaries have kept their posi- 
tions all right. The people understand 
we are working for them and for 
them alone and for their interests. So 
they have left us alone—in the polli- 
tical field, too—and they appreciate 
us. And I think they will continue to 
do so. 
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EDEN HALL 


A famous Sacred Heart 


integrated, mature personality 


| boarding school educates for an 


PHOTOS BY MARGERY LEWIS/TEXT BY OONA BURKE 


Eden Hall, an academy for girls conducted by the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, is one of the oldest Catholic board- 
ing schools in America. It stands on the edge of the 
Delaware River near Philadelphia in the center of rolling 
acres once owned by Commodore John Barry. Set back 
behind:an avenue of trees in the midst of farm land, 
hockey fields and tennis courts, the school is a rambling 





four-story building that houses under one roof a chapel, 
dormitories, classrooms, dining rooms, gymnasium and 





cloister for the nuns. There’s a tower clock on top, a wide 
veranda in front and down a path lined with fir trees a 
tiny lake is carefully guarded by a statue of St. Joseph. 
Since 1847 Eden Hall has been gathering to itself and 
nurturing as children of the Sacred Heart girls from all 
over the Eastern United States and from several foreign 
countries. Heavy with tradition and solemn with the dig- 
nity of age, Eden Hall is nevertheless always lively, con- 
stantly renewed by the ebb and flow of youth and by the 
steady devotion of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
Through the years Eden Hall has become for many a 
family tradition that has continued into second and third 
generations. Typical of Eden Hall’s students is Judy Otto, 
an attractive seventeen-year-old senior from Old Brook- 
ville, Long Island, who has been at the school since she 
was ten and whose grandmother, mother and older sister 


are all “old pupils” of Eden Hall. 


Senior Judy Otto (CENTER) wears the blue 
ribbon sash which indicates that she is a 
member of the school’s Student Government. 





The rigorous curriculum aims at 
developing articulate, responsible 
members of the community 


Judy’s day begins with Mass at 7:15 and ends with 
lights out at 9:30 and a final tapering-off period of 20 
minutes before the final silence. In between, her time is 
divided among class and study hall, sports and a rush of 
extracurricular activities. The curriculum, basic in all 
Sacred Heart education with minor variations in each 
school, is a rigorous one. Rooted in a core program of 
English, History and some form of Philosophy—Judy and 
her classmates are now grappling with Rational Psychol- 
ogy—it aims at an integrated personality and tries to cul- 
tivate in each girl a flexible mind capable of analysis, 
judgment and decision that will help her because an 
articulate, responsible member of her future community. 
Besides the core subjects Judy studies doctrine, biology 
and French and has had two years of Latin and mathe- 
matics which she now tries to “avoid whenever possible.” 
A good average student, Judy’s favorite subject is French 
and after graduation, rather than go to college, she hopes 
to travel abroad so she can learn “to speak French per- 
fectly.” After Europe she wants to go to Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School, and then work in New York where, 
if she chooses, she can take courses at night at one of the 
city’s universities. 

As a member of Student Government Judy shares in 
the various “charges” delegated to the girls—telephone 
duty, keeping order on the stairs, chaperoning younger 
girls into Philadelphia on Saturdays, distributing the 
mail, and helping to plan the continual round of social 
and other activities at Eden Hall. Choosing from the 
forms of Catholic Action open to the students, Judy is 
a member of the Social Welfare group that visits homes 
for the sick, aged and orphans and makes up food pack- 
ages for needy families in the neighborhood. In addition 
Judy finds the time and energy to be in the Glee Club, 
Dramatic Club, on the Committee of Games, Captain of 
the Red team (the school is divided into red and white 
teams under the patronage of St. Michael and they play 
against each other in different sports) and to play left 
wing on the hockey varsity. Judy says she’s lazy during 
practice but “in a game I put everything I have into it.” 


Mother Russell and the Senior class discuss English 
literature, one of the subjects of the “core” program. 
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Judy lunches with her “little sister,” Sheila Haines. To 
avoid the formation of cliques, places in the dining hall 
are changed every two weeks. 
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Taking her turn at distributing mail—one of the regular Eden Hall stresses participation in the Liturgy. 
“charges” of members of the Student Government—Judy Here the school rehearses for a MISSA CANTATA 
gives a letter to roommate Fran Bannigan. under the direction of choirmaster John Maskrey. 
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Happiness from a family atmosphere 


On week-ends and special holidays (called congés) the 
emphasis is on creative rather than passive entertainment 
and the girls amuse themselves with games, skits, song- 
fests, outdoor picnics and, in the winter, skating parties 
on the lake that are usually enlivened by someone’s falling 
in. An attractive television room off the gymnasium is 
open to the girls at various times but Judy rarely goes 
there because she doesn’t enjoy TV and because “I have 
so many better things to do.” On Saturdays students may 
go into Philadelphia to visit museums, shop or go to the 
movies but Judy seldom does that either. She thinks Phil- 
adelphia is dead and she saves her theatre-going for plays 
in New York on vacation. While there is an occasional 

An afternoon snack, called couter, is traditional dance at one of the hotels in Philadelphia, most of 

at Eden Hall. Before hockey practice Mother Judy’s social life with young men is carried on at home 

Miller distributes doughnuts and orange juice. during the summer and long holidays. Since last summer 
Judy’s older brother George, who is 23 and in the Air 
Force, has begun to appreciate the charms of her friends 
and this both pleases and surprises her because “he’s so 
old and demure.” As for the phenomenon of going steady, 
Judy says “there’s a real bias against it in this school. 
We’ve discussed it and most girls would be embarrassed 
to say they were going steady. I wouldn’t get myself tied 
down.” Two of her three roommates are from Long 
Island and the other from Brooklyn, so they see each 
other frequently during vacations and their close school 
friendship extends easily and naturally into the rest of 
the year. 

So busy she doesn’t have time to be homesick, Judy 
thinks Eden Hall is “wonderful, just great.” Unquestion- 
ably, much of her happiness springs from the strong 
family atmosphere of the school with its spirit of gentle- 
ness, trust, and consideration for others. Judy’s poise, 
good humor, enthusiasm and innocence reflect this spirit 
and are a tribute to it. 


Study hall three times a day is part of the school In her room after night study hall, Judy discusses WINNIE 
program. The religious (here Mother Forden) take THE POOH with roommates Bell Bellinger, Fran Bannigan 
turns as supervisors. and Polly Pierrepont. They find it “wonderfully subtle.” 


Judy and Sheila Haines wear white gloves — 
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on a formal visit to Reverend Mother Ashe. 
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Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat’s special mission was to reawaken man’s faith in Christ’s love for the world. Through 
the society which she founded, her vision of universal charity has been extended to every continent. 
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The society educates by love 


In Paris in 1800 a young Burgundian girl, Madeleine 
Sophie Barat, and two companions met with a Jesuit, 
Father Joseph Varin, as director, to dedicate themselves 
to celebrating the love of the Sacred Heart for the whole 
world. Madeleine Sophie Barat was born in Burgundy, 
the vineyard of France, in 1779. A naturally intelligent 
child, she was rigorously educated by her older brother, 
Louis, in Greek and Latin, Spanish, Italian, history, phy- 
sics and the natural sciences. He also encouraged her to 
practice a detailed asceticism, instructed her closely in 
religious doctrine and helped her to be always alive to 
her duties as a Christian. Her first inclination when she 
grew up was to enter Carmel, but a meeting with Father 
Varin changed the direction of her life and channeled her 
considerable talents into the service of the Sacred Heart. 

It was a restless and confused period in France. The 
ancien regime was dead, the reign of terror had passed 
but the times were still saturated with the heavy errors of 
Jansenism; the French were disillusioned about the past 
and discouraged about the future. Because oi the suppres- 
sion of religious orders the members of the new society 
wore the clothing of widows and did not take new names 
in religion. The first months were spent in solitude, study, 
and manual work; community life was informal. But 
gradually, because of the need for a new type of educa- 
tion for girls, the society’s active apostolate began to 
crystalize and the first children came for instruction. 

The constitution and rules of the new society were 
based on the Institutes of St. Ignatius, but its spirit re- 
mained uniquely attuned to the character and tempera- 
ment of women. Although Mother Barat’s ideas on edu- 
cation were definite and extremely enlightened, she held 
that allowance must always be made for growth accord- 
ing to changes in time and circumstances. At all times, 
however, charity was to take first place: love for chil- 
dren and for the Sacred Heart was the focal point in her 
educational system. 

In 1801 the first convent was opened in Amiens; a year 
later Madeleine Sophie was hamed Superior by Father 
Varin. In 1804 the Visitation convent at Ste. Marie d’en 
Haut at Grenoble was given to Mother Barat and with it, 
as a member of the Institute, came Philippine Duchesne 
who later became the society’s first missionary. From 
1806, when Mother Barat was named Superior General 
and assumed full responsibility for the society, it grew 
rapidly, spreading through France, across Europe, into 
the New World and finally to Australia, Asia and Africa. 
By 1820 a uniform course of studies had been drawn up 
and in 1826 the society was fully organized and approved 
by Rome. Besides its central work of educating girls to 
become intelligent Christians and dedicated members of 
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their communities, the society under Mother Barat’s di- 
rection, branched out into retreat work, founded teacher’s 
training schools and instituted the Children of Mary 
Sodality that would develop in the world the spiritual 


_ training begun in the schools. 


In spite of constant travels Mother Barat maintained 
a life of continual prayer, meditating on the mysteries 
of the Sacred Heart and remaining secluded as much as 
possible from the outside world. Never given to the 
minutiae of discipline, she allowed much freedom of ac- 
tion in details and always entrusted new foundations to 
other hands. Because she wished the members of the 
society to have no other model than the Sacred Heart she 
once said, “Other Institutes have their founder or foun- 
dress, but ours differs from them in having neither. Its 
only founder is the heart of Jesus Christ.” 

From the beginning the Society of the Sacred Heart 
received the special protection of the Popes who con- 
sidered its organization and spirit peculiarly suited to 
the needs of the times. Still its growth and development 
was not without conflicts from within and persecution 
without. There were some who thought the society should 
follow more closely the structure and constitution of the 
Jesuits and for several years the order was torn with 
internal dissension, In the 19th century the society fre- 
quently felt the sharp edge of political pressure, houses 
were closed and the members evicted; and in the vol- 
canic 20th century persecution in Mexico, revolution in 
Spain, Communism in Hungary and China harried the 
religious and disrupted their work. However, today there 
are 183 houses in all parts of the world, the most recent 
of which, in Seoul, Korea, is less than a year old. 

The founders of the first American houses of the 
society came under the direction of Blessed Philippine 
Duchesne. Originally a member of the Visitation: Nuns 
who were dispersed during the reign of terror, she at- 
tempted to reestablish their convent at Ste. Marie d’En 
Haut but was unsuccessful, and in 1804 she was received 
into the Society of the Sacred Heart. In 1818 Mother 
Duchesne and four companions set out for America. The 
crossing took two months, but finally they arrived in New 
Orleans, were welcomed by the Bishop and then pro- 
ceeded up the Mississippi to St. Charles, Missouri. There 
they opened the first free school for girls west of the 
Mississippi and the society’s first mission in the new 
world was established. Other foundations followed at 
Florissant, Grand Coteau, New Orleans, St. Louis. Fol- 
lowing the pattern in Europe, the society spread rapidly 
in spite of sickness, danger and all the hardships inherent 
in a rugged new country. Today there are 31 houses in 
the United States, 5 in Canada and 5.in Mexico. After 
thirty-four years of pioneer missionary work Mother 
Duchesne died in 1852. She was beatified in 1940. 
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J acques Maritain is perhaps the most distinguished philosopher in the 
Church today. Since his conversion (in 1906 under the influence of Léon 
Bloy), the 75-year-old leader of modern Thomism has won acclaim not only 
in Catholic circles (with professorships at the INSTITUT CATHOLIQUE in Paris 
and Toronto’s Institute for Medieval Studies and unanimous election as 
first recipient of the Spellman-Aquinas medal), but at secular 
universities as well—he is currently professor emeritus at Princeton. 
Part of this century’s revival in French Catholic letters, M. Maritain has 25 books 
to his credit in English. They include ART AND SCHOLASTICISM, TRUE 
HUMANISM, MAN AND THE STATE, EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT, and PREFACE TO 
mMETAPHysiIcs. This month Scribner’s will publish his most recent work, on 
A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, from which the following passages have been excerpted. 
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 @ Time loti not cyclical. The devil’ $ role in history. The inner’structure of time. Movements up- 
‘wards and downwards, The siallnes itd meaning of the parable of the wheat and the cockles.. The good 
savage. The temporal mission of the Christian. The clash between atheist and oo. The Chris- 
tian end. is beyond time. The Christian can never rest.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN & HISTOR 


oe 


“ Cunstuaxiry has taught us that history hie a direc- 
“tion. History is not an eternal return; it does not 
‘move in circles. Time is linear, not cyclical. This 
“truth was a crucial acquisition for human thought. 
We have a first great example of such a philosophy in 
Saint Augustine’s City of God. Here we are given 

_ an interpretation of human history in the perspective 


fi Christianity—an interpretation that opposed the 


_ oriental conceptions of. the eternally recurrent phases 

- of destruction and regeneration of the cosmos. 
_+ Saint Augustine’s philosophy of history was a work 
of wisdom, both of theology and of philosophy, and 
' more of theology. But-in the mind of Saint Augustine 
| both wisdoms, the philosophical and the theological, 


worked together. His City of God attempts to bring 
out the intelligible and, so to speak, trans-historical 
meaning of history, the intelligible meaning of the 
sequence or development of events in time. 

It is in such a Christian perspective that I have, 
for a long time, brooded over my reflections on the 
philosophy of history. Let me, then, speak in this 
perspective. Saint Gregory Wrote: “Men should know 


_ that the will of Satan is always unrighteous but that 
| his power is never unjust,” for “the iniquities he’ pro- 
~ poses to commit God allows in all justice.” This say- 


ing goes a long way. It supplies an important principle 


_ of historical exegesis. 


The devil hangs like a vampire on the side of his- 


: tory. History goes on, nonetheless, and goes on with 
~ the vampire. It is only in the kingdom of grace, in 


the divinely assisted life of the Church, that the devil 
has no place. He plays his part in the march of the 


world, and in a sense spurs it. Is he not eager fer the 


better insofar as in his view the better, as a French 
saying puts it, “is the enemy of the good”? He does 
not scruple, on occasion, to court the better in order 
to destroy some good, not to improve it. And thus he 
happens to do in his particular way, which is a wrong 
way, and with perverse intention, what good people 
omit to do because they are asleep... . 

The Christian knows that God has no opposite 


Absolute; there is no opposite prime principle. For 


the Christian there is indeed a struggle between light 
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_and. darkness, between truth and error.. But™there 


cannot be for him in existing reality pure darkness | 
oF pure error, because all that is, in the measure in 
which it is, is of God, and is good. In the thought of 
the atheist or, if you will, of the “enemy of God,” as 
Proudhon ealled himself, it is impossible that God 
be at the service of the enemy of God; whereas in 
the thought of the Christian the enemy of God is at 
the service of God. God has His adversaries, not in 
the metaphysical but in the moral order. Yet His 
adversaries are always, finally, at His own service. He 
is served by the martyrs, and He is served by the 
executioners who made the martyrs. 


Vectorial versus cyclical views 


VERYTHING that happens in, the history of the 
world serves in one way or another the progress 
of the kingdom of grace, and (sometimes at-the 

price of a greater evil) some kind of progress is made 
in the world. Voltaire, while setting out to run down 
the Church and make fun of religious faith, was 


’ nevertheless in Christendom and in the history of 


Christendom as he was in the created universe and 
in the order of Providence. He served them in spite 
of himself. He fought for error in his campaign for 
tolerance, since he thought of “dogmatic” tolerance, 
as if freedom of thought were an absolute end without 
any law higher than subjective opinion; yet this- 
campaign caused him at the same time to fight against 
another error, namely the modern error, which has 
found expression in the formula “cujus regio ejus 
religio,” that the force of the State and social pres- 
sure have of their own nature a right to control con- 
science. In this respect, Voltaire was striving without 
knowing it for Article 1351 of the Code of Canon Law. 
—*“No one shall be compelled to embrace the Cath- 
olic faith against his will.” He was instrumental in 
making modern societies recognize the principle of 
civil toleranee. - 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER of the philosophy of history is 
the unrolling of. time, the very succession of time. 
Here we are confronted with the singularity of the 
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entire course of events. It is a story which is never 
repeated; it is unique. 

Now I would merely observe that time, the time of 
humanehistory, has an inner structure. Time is not 
simply a garbage can in which practical men would 
have to pick up more or less profitable oppertunities. 
Time has a meaning and direction. Human history 
is made up of periods each of which is possessed of a 
particular intelligible structure, and therefore of 
basic particular requirements. These periods are 
what I have proposed calling the various historical 
climates or historical constellations in human history. 
They express given intelligible structures, both as 
concerns the social, political and juridicial dominant 
characteristics, and as concerns the moral and ideo- 
logical dominant characteristics, in the temporal life 
of the human community. 

With the question of the structure of time, which 
I just touched upon, the question of its irreversibility 
(or of its not cyclical, but “linear” or “vectorial” 


character) is closely connected. In this regard, I- 


would like to call attention to some significant ob- 
servations made by Mircea Eliade. In his book, Le 
mythe de l’éternel retour, he stresses the fact that the 
acceptance of time—and of history—far from being 
matter-of-course for man, is for him 4 difficult and 
dearly paid achievement. Man is naturally frightened 
by the irreversibility of his own duration and the 
very newness of unpredictable events. He refuses to 
face-them: Hence the negation of time by archaic 
civilizations. They defended themselves against the 
dire reality of history either by constructing mythical 
archetypes, or by assuming a periodic abolishment 
and regeneration of time, and a periodic recurrence 
of the same historical cycles. As I pointed out at the 
beginning of this chapter, acceptance of time and of 
history was a conquest of Christianity and modern 
times. But this very acceptance would be of a nature 
to drive man to despair if he could not decipher some 
transhistorical meaning in the awful advance of 
time into the night of the unknown, thronged with 
perpetually new perils. 
€ a = e & 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY is no part of meta- 
physics, as Hegel believed. It pertains to moral philos- 
ophy, for it has to do with human actions considered 
in the evolution of mankind. And here.we have either 
to accept or reject the data of Judeo-Christian reve- 
lation. If we accept them, we shall have to distinguish 
between two orders—the order of nature and the 
order of grace; and between two existential realms, 
distinct but not separate—the world, on the one hand, 
and the Kingdom of God, the Church, on the other. 
Hence, we shall have to distinguish between a the- 
ology of history and a philosophy of history. 


wt 


The theology of history is centered on the mystery 
of the Church, while considering its relation to the 
world; whereas the philosophy of history is centered 
on the mystery of the world, while considering its 
relation to the Church, to the Kingdom of God in a 
state of pilgrimage. 


Good and evil in history 


¥ waY of elucidating this further, we might medi- 
RB tate on a famous parable in the Gospel. Of 

course, the Gospel is not concerned with the 
philosophy of history, but we do find in it the most 
illuminating statements for the philosopher of history 
—statements which we may use from our own philo- 
sophical point of view, in applying them to this par- 
ticular matter, the philosophy of history. I am think- 
ing of the parable in Chapter XIII of the Gospel 
according to Saint Matthew about the man who 
sowed good seed in his field, only to have his enemy 
come arid oversow it with cockle. 

This parable is a quite striking expression of the law 
we are now considering. It means that good is not 
divided from evil in human history—they grow 
together. Let us first consider its primordial, its re- 
ligious meaning. Its proper object is the kingdom of 
grace; it refers to the ultimate end beyond the world. 
The evil works accumulated in time will burn in hell, 
and the good works will be gathered into the divine 
barn. But pending the end, sinners and saints will 
grow together: Thus, from the point of view of the 
history of the kingdom of grace, or of Christ’s mysti- 
cal body, it may be said that two imminent move- 
ments cross each other at each point of the evolution 
of mankind, and affect eath of its momentary com- 
plexes. One of these movements draws upward 
(toward final salvation) everything in mankind that 
participates in the divine life of the kingdom of 
grace, or the Church (which is in the world, but not 
of the world), and follows the attraction of Christ, 
Head of the human race. The other movement draws 
downward (toward final doom) everything in man- 
kind which belongs to the Prince of this world, head 
(as Saint Thomas says) of all evildoers. It is in un- 
dergoing these two external movements that human 
history advances in time. The Christian knows that, 
though constantly thwarted and constantly concealed, 
the work of the spirit is carried out in spite of every- 
thing, as history goes on, and that thus from fall to 
fall, but also from obscure gain to obscure gain, 
time marches toward the resurrection. 


Degradation and revitalization 


PARTICULAR INSTANCE of this double movement 
is pointed out by Saint Thomas when he is 
considering the state of mankind during the 
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time between the original sin and the coming of 
Christ. Briefly, Saint Thomas says that with the de- 
velopment of time, sin began to make its impact felt 
more and more in the human race in such a way that 
the instinct of natural law became insufficient for man 
to act rightly, and it thus became necessary to have 
the precepts of written law. In this increase of the 
weight of sin we have the movement downward. But 
we have simultaneously the movement upward: there 
is the divine gift of the Decalogue; there are the 
sacraments of the Ancient Law; and there is the pro- 
gressive increase in the knowledge of divine things; 
through the teaching of the prophets the elements of 
faith are disclosed bit by bit—until the full revelation 
achieved by Christ. This instance of the double move- 
ment concerns, of course, the kingdom of grace and 
the ultimate end beyond the world. 

But what I would like to emphasize particularly 
now is that the parable of the wheat and the cockle 
has a universal meaning and bearing which is valid 
for the world as well as for the kingdom of grace. 
And we must say, from the philosophical point of 
view, that the movement of progression of societies 
in time depends on this law of the double movement 
—which might be called, in this instance, the law of: 
the degradation, on the one hand, and the revitaliza- 
tion, on the other, of the energy of history, or of the 
mass of human activity on which the movement of 
history depends. While the wear and tear of time and 
the passivity of matter naturally dissipate and de- 
grade the things of this world and the energy of his- 
tory, the creative forces which are proper to the 
spirit and to liberty and which are their proof, and 
which normally have their point of application in the 
effort of the few, constantly revitalize the quality of 
this energy. Thus the life of human societies advances 
and progresses at the cost of many losses. It advances 
and progresses thanks to the vitalization or super- 
elevation of the energy of history springing from thee 
spirit and from human freedom. But, at the same 
time, this same energy of history is degraded and dis- 
sipated by reason of the passivity of matter. More- 
over, what is spiritual is, to this very extent, above 
time and exempt from aging. 

And, of course, in certain periods of history what 
prevails and is predominant is the movement of deg- 
radation; in other periods it is the movement of prog- 
ress. My point is that both exist at the same time, 
to one degree or another. ; 

We have here a notion of progress whith is quite 
different both from the necessary, rectilinear and 
indefinite progress which the eighteenth century 
dreamed of, and in which future things were supposed 
always and by right better than past ones; and, on 
the other hand, from that negation of any progress 
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- gions of the earth. 


and that disregard for the God-given élan at work in 
us which prevail among those who despair of man 


and of freedom. 
+ . e e a 


THE DEEPER our knowledge of anthropology becomes, 
the more, I think, shall we become aware of the fact 
that the most telling instance of the law I am discuss- 
ing took place in the ages when mankirid passed from 
its childhood to its adult state. No progress upward 
was more important than this coming of human 
thought and human societies: to rational knowledge 
(as contradistinguished from mythical knowledge) 
and to political life (as contradistinguished from 
tribal life). Yet the simultaneous downward move- 
ment cannot be overlooked. The concept of the good 
savage, as cherished by the eighteenth century, was 
a silly notion of over-civilized people; there was no 
more innocence, absolutely speaking, in the primitive 
man than in the child each one of us was. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, that there was a kind of inno- 
cence in both. There were in the myths of primitive 
man an obscure grasping of essential truths—in his 
approach to things a power of imaginative intuitivity 
and a vital participation in nature—in his tribal life 
a real and probably heartening, though slavish, com- 


‘munion with the group, which have been lost in the 


process. 
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SHALL WE LOOK for another instance? Let us think 
of a few striking features of modern history. On the 


‘one hand, we have, from the last decades of the 


eighteenth century on, an awareness of human rights 
and of the dignity of the human person, a longing 
for freedom and human fellowship, a recognition of 
the principle: of government of the people, for the 
people and by the people, a growing concern for civil 
liberties and for social justice, an assertion of man’s 
power over nature which constitutes an exceptionally 
significant progress upward. But, on the other hand, 
we are confronted, during the same space of time, 
with the subjection of all citizens to military service, 
with more and more destructive wars, with the growth 
of mercantile materialism, then of nationalist pas- 
sions, then of communism, of fascism, of racism, and, 
in those years which will always be alive in our 
memory, with the mass murder of six million Jews 
by Hitler; the first half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the enslaved conditions of life to which the 
industrial proletariat was then submitted; and our 
own times face the threat to human freedom raised 
by communist totalitarianism thriving in large re- 


May I Now ALLUDE to the problems of the temporal 
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mission of the Christian? From the genuine notion of 
progress, which I just emphasized, a practical con- 
sequence can be drawn with respect to the work of 
the Christian in the world. The work of the Christian 
in history does not aim to set the world up in a state 
from which all evil and injustice would have dis- 
appeared. If it did, then it would be only too easy, 
considering human history, to condemn the Christian 
as a utopian, or to say, as some Protestant theologians 
do, that, given the corruption of human nature, the 


very notion of a Christian (that is, Christian-in- - 


spired) civilization, and of an effort to make Chris- 
tian justice and brotherhood. prevail in the world, 
is a contradiction in terms. The work of the Christian 
is to maintain and augmentin the world the internal 
tension and the movement of slow deliverance which 
are-due to the invisible potencies of truth and justice 
and love, in action in the mass which goes counter 
to them. And this work cannot be in vain—it surely 
produces its fruit. We have no illusions about the 
misery of human nature. But we have no illusions, 
either, about the blindness of the pseudo-realists who 
cultivate and exalt evil in order to fight against evil, 
and who consider the Gospel a decorative myth which 
we could not take seriously without throwing the 
machinery of the world out of order. 
Sd « a es 

But what is the truth of the matter? In my opinion, 
it is that we must seek with all our power a genuine 
(imperfect as it may be) realization in this world of 
the requirements of the Gospel. The fact of so many 
millions of men starving and living in despair, in a 
life unworthy of man, is an insult to Christ and to 
brotherly love. As a result, the temporal mission of 
the ‘Christian is to strive to eradicate such evils, and 
to build up a Christian-inspired social and’ political 
order, where justice and brotherhood are better and 
better served. Furthermore, there is a hierarchy of 
ends, and the Word of God comes first; it is impera- 
tive to transform terrestrial life according to the re- 
quirements of natural law and of the Gospel; never- 
theless, the absolutely ultimate goal is not to trans- 
form terrestrial life, but to have souls enter eternal 
life and finally the vision of God; and the “horizon- 
tal” effort itself, directed to transforming the world, 
essentially needs, in the depths of human history, the 
“vertical” effort directed to expanding the realm of 
grace in souls; for both efforts are, in the long run, 
necessary to one another; but the most necessary is 
the vertical one. Thus, there will always be a clash 
between a Christian and an atheist with respect to 
the work to be achieved here on”earth ‘because in 


doing this work the ajheist, pursues his absolutely - 


ultimate end, the Christian pursues his ultimate end 
in a-certain order only (finis ultimus secundum 


quid), dependent as it is on an absolutely ultimate 
end which is supratemporal. The realization of..the 
Gospel in temporal life that Christians must hope for 
and strive for will always be, in one way or another, 
deficient and thwarted; this world will never be fully 
reconciled with Christ within history. We will never 
have the Kingdom of God within temporal history. 
This is all the more reason why we should strive 
toward it. But we know that it will never come about 
before the end of histery. There can be no rest for 
the Christian as long as justice and love do not hold 
sway over the lives of men. And since their require- 
ments will never be completely fulfilled within his- 
tory, the Christian will therefore never have rest 


' within history—a fact that is perfectly proper to his 


condition. 


Christian commitment in history 
Y LAST REMARK has to do with the fact that in 
Vi the Christian perspective—precisely because 
the Kingdom of God as fully accomplished 
will come after the end of history—the march of the 
world toward the Kingdom, and its progress toward 
its natural ends (together with the simultaneous prog- 
ress toward evil) will unceasingly be in the making 
-and unceasingly go on as long as history lasts. Here 
appears a basic differénce between the Christian phi- 
losophy of history and the Hegelian, Marxian or 
Comtian philosophies of history. Be they dialectical 
or positivist, these philosophies of pure immanentist 
or atheist evolution are inevitably bound to a patent 
self-contradiction. On the one hand, they insist that 
Becoming is the only reality, and the process of 
change continues without end; and, on the other 
hand, they offer themselves as the definitive and final 
revelation, at the end of time, of the meaning of all 
history. The Christian philosophy of history is not 
liable to such inconsistencies. The end is beyond time, 
,and never therefore can the movement of history 
come to a definitive and final state, or a definitive and 
final self-revelation, within time. Never can a Chris- 
tian philosopher of history install himself, as Hegel, 

Marx and Comte did, at the end of time. 

And never can Christians rest within time. As long 
as. the world exists, the Christian must always search 
for new progress and new improvement, for more 
justice and brotherheod on earth, and for a deeper 
and more complete realization of the Gospel here 
below. For him there can never be enough. It is 
always imperative to do more. Just as Christians must | 
unceasingly strive, each in his own individual life, 
for the eternal salvation of his‘soul and of the world, 
so they must, in the succession of centuries, ‘unceas- 
ingly strive to foster and fulfill better and better, in 
this world, men’s terrestrial hope in the Gospel. 
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Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, 


one of America’s best-known reporters, 


VATICAN 
JOURNAL 


1921 — 1954 


Compiled and edited by 
MARION TURNER SHEEHAN 
with an Introduction by 
CLARE BooTtH Luce. $4.00 


presents an intriguing, authoritative 
account of Papal prestige and influence 
during the reigns of Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. 














FROM 
AN ALTAR 
SCREEN 


TALES FROM NEW MEXICO 


Illustrated by PETER HuURD, 
53:75 


Fray Angelico 
Chavez, 


the well-known Franciscan writer and 
painter, brings his inimitable charm, 
wisdom, and light humor to bear on the 
people, problems and patron saints of 
the old Southwest . . . and shows them all 
in a remarkable new light! 

















SAINT 
ANTHONY 
CLARET 


MODERN PROPHET AND HEALER 


With an introduction by 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. $4.00 


Fanchon Royer 


tells the deeply moving and dramatic 
story of the remarkable apostle of the 
19th century . . . founder of the 
Claretian Fathers, miraculous healer 
of cancer, and precursor of 
“Catholic Action.” 
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Enormous (9” x 18”) and beautiful: Robert Rambusch’s Triptych in muted tones of rust, 
blackish green and mustard yellow on grey stock. This is one of six original 
cards designed by American artists exclusively for the Guild Book Shop. 


1957 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


This year’s selection runs from medieval woodcuts 


to contemporary silk screen abstractions 


From Robert Rambusch’s large, boldly modern triptych 
to the Pierpont Morgan Library’s slim Book of Hours 
illumination, JUBILEE’s annual selection of Christmas 
cards for 1957 prove once again that liturgical cards 
need not be “dull.” These random samples are a few of 
the hundreds of excellent cards available from liturgical 
supply shops, museums, monasteries and convents and 
secular sources. See page 56 for recommended outlets. 


ar 





Reminiscent of a Byzantine mosaic is this large (645” x 8") “Twin Angels” in red and black on white, 
card from a painting by Vincent Malta for American Artists designed by George Kraus, is a Lunning 
Group. It comes mounted within a window-front folder. Prize winner in the Georg Jensen collection. 
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A full color card—a whimsical 
border from a 15th 

century illuminated manuscript—is 

a Pierpont Morgan Library selection. 
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E A herald angel in red is part of A line drawing of a Madonna and Child 
b the collection from Conception Abbey, in chocolate brown on pastel papers (five 
' notable for its liturgical designs. colors) comes from Berardi’s Crossroads Shop. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
offers a 15th century angel 
by Martin Schongauer. 
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Lauren Ford’s serene little 
“Queen of the Sea” is from 
the artist’s own studio 

in Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
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The Annunciation, from a 15th century Book of Hours, is one from 
many early designs reproduced by the Walters Art Gallery. 
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CLOSE-UP 


Horgan on 
the hunt 


Charm, compassion and the ability to fuse time, 
place and character mark the work of Paul 
Horgan, whose novels, essays, short stories and 
histories have won him a Pulitzer prize, the 
Harper’s Novel award, election to the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters and this year’s 
Campion Award. Letting the character of his sub- 
ject dictate his genre, Mr. Horgan is now search- 
ing out a book on Santa Fe’s first Archbishop, 
Jean Baptiste Lamy, hero of Willa Cather’s pEATH 
COMES TO THE ARCHBISHOP, friend of Kit Carson 
and one-time Indian fighter. Unsure as yet what 
form his new work will take (it’s scheduled by 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy for 1959), Mr. Hor- 
gan cautions that “To enclose his character suit- 
ably, my design must somehow have the simplicity 
and strength, the purity and joy, appropriate to the 
enclosure of perfect charity.” Currently hunting 
out traces of the Archbishop’s character in France, 
Kentucky, the vast Southwest and Mexico, Mr. 


Horgan was caught by the camera looking properly 


inquisitive at the Archbishop’s country lodge near 
Tesuque, New Mexico. 
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The pipe-fitter’s saga 


A new Russian novel fails 


as propaganda and art 


- AFTER the Russian Kev- 


olution a Soviet ideologist wrote that 
one of the characteristics of the fu- 
ture Marxist state would be. the 
absence of art. Art, he argued, de- 
rived from the tension between man 
and an imperfect society; a recon- 
stituted society would eliminate this 
tension, after which art would dis- 
appear. The theoretician was a good 
prophet, if a bad thinker: art at 
least in its literary and graphic 
modes, did indeed disappear from the 
Soviet Union. But the succession of 
wretched, propagandistic novels and 
hopelessly grandiose paintings that 
has come out of Russia since the 
Revolution really indicates not that 
the need for art has vanished but that 
the possibility of true art has. And 
this in turn testifies not to the perfec- 
tion of Russian society nor to the 
reconciliation to it of the individual, 
but to the dehumanization of Russian 
life and the obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between man and masses. 
However, there is evidence that the 
process isn’t complete, and may even, 
by some miracle of the post-Stalin dis- 
pensation, be on the way to being re- 
versed. It isn’t likely, but unless we 
are to imitate the Communists by in- 
sisting that ideologies and social sys- 
tems are fixed and absolute, without 
power of change or regeneration, we 
had better keep open minds. The 
latest piece of evidence for us to con- 
sider is a new Soviet novel which 
caused a great deal of excitement 
when it was published in Russia last 
year and which—on the surface— 
seems to mark an end to the era of 
propaganda and a movement toward 
some sort of honesty. It is a clumsy, 
unimaginative book, full of clichés 
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and excruciatingly dull in stretches. 
but it is still worth all our attention. 

Briefly, Not By Bread Alone, by 
Vladimir Dudintsev (Dutton, $4.95) , 
is the story of an inventor’s struggle 
to get his machine—a device for cast- 
ing pipes—accepted by the men who 
rule Soviet science and industry. He 
knows his model is an improvement 
on existing machines, but he en- 
counters tremendous resistance, a 
wall of inertia and mistrust of 
change, manned by bureaucrats, rival 
inventors, scientists and officials. 
Stubbornly, he chips away at it, sur- 
viving ridicule, near starvation, even 
a prison sentence on a trumped-up 
charge. In the end, having gained 
supporters along the way, he wins 
out, sees his machine accepted and 
his principles vindicated. 

What are these principles, whose 
enunciation in this novel constitutes 
its real importance and explains the 
stir it caused in Russia? The most 
significant thing about Lopatkin, the 
inventor, is that he is an individualist, 
a holdout against the mass mind. One 
of his chief enemies, a factory man- 
ager who represents the entrenched 
bureaucracy, tells him early in the 
book that his mistake consists “in be- 
ing an individual on his own. The 
lone wolf is out of date. Our new 
machines are the product of collec- 
tive thought.” But it is precisely Lo- 
patkin’s conviction that collective 
thought turns into collective stagna- 
tion and a sort of mutual guarding 
of privilege and the status quo, that 
impels him against the “regulars,” 
the “ins.” “It’s a monopoly,” he says. 
“They do not allow any leaps for- 
ward, only a scarcely perceptible 
ascent. And they strike at anyone who 


thinks differently. But it is impos. 
sible to destroy those who think dif. 
ferently—they are needed, just as a 
conscience is needed.” 

In this reference to conscience 
lies another clue to the kind of per- 
sonal revolution Lopatkin stands for. 
Though Dudintsev obviously means 
by the word something much different 
from what we do, it is still recog- 
nizable. A man, Lopatkin argues. 
must be true to himself, to his own 
genius, and he must maintain his in- 
tegrity in the face of opposition and 
temptation. Furthermore, he has to 
allow others their uniqueness, help 
them to develop their special gifts. 
For this to be possible, there has to 
be a rebirth of honesty. “We must be 
frank with ourselves,” Lopatkin tells 
a friend, “it’s the only way for us to 
discover one another.” 

Like some great unoiled Soviet 
writing machine Dudintsev stiffly de- 
velops this theme of a renewal of 
principle, as well as making a plea 
for the total rejuvenation of Soviet 
man. “But above all, live!” cries one 
character. “Do gymnastics. Go to the 
theatre, to the art galleries! Read 
books! Find friends; a girl friend 
who looks at things with a childlike 
smile and believes everything you 
say.” It is all very naive, like an ado- 
lescent’s diary, where the most obvi- 
ous truths are spelled out, the most 
trivial human feelings regarded with 
wonder. But perhaps this naiveté is 
simply a sign of the newness and un- 
familiarity of the world Dudintsev 
has stumbled on, like an adolescent. 
a world which overwhelms him and 
which he is not yet equipped to in- 
habit. 

Seductive as it is, however, the 
thesis that Dudintsev is a proto-West- 
erner and that the world he has dis- 
covered is really our world, doesn’t 
hold up. For despite his new look. 
Dudintsev is no heretic, and it would 
be a great mistake to interpret Not 
By Bread Alone as an anti-Com- 
munist tract, and an even greater mis- 
take to hail it as presaging a counter- 
revolution. In the curious introduc- 
tion for Western readers, Dudintsev 
earnestly, almost tearfully, protests 
his loyalty to Communism and the 
regime and asks that his book be 
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read for its constructive spirit, its de- 
sire to purify, not weaken, the Rus- 
sian system. We have to take him at 
his word, at least insofar as his con- 
scious intention goes, but the book 
itself supports him, again on the con- 
scious level. 

In the first place, not only does 
Dudintsev make no criticism of the 
Party as such, he explicitly disso- 
ciates it from the evils he describes. 
“A genuine party man cannot toler- 
ate an injustice,” someone says. “He 
can sense it, however carefully it is 
hidden. And he cannot tolerate it!” 
If it occurs to us to ask why the party 
men-in his beck are so slow in snif- 
fing out the injustice in Lopatkin’s 
case, Dudintsev would doubtless an- 
swer that such party men were not 
genuine. It is the Communist equiva- 
lent of being more Catholic than the 
Pope. 

But more important than what 
Dudintsev does or doesn’t say about 
the Party is what he reveals about his 
own understanding of such concepts 
as “spirit,” “altruism,” “creativity,” 
“vision.” It is here that we can see 
how thoroughly Communist he is. “I 
like visionaries,” says a friend of Lo- 
patkin in a speech that gives the 
book its title, “men who live not by 
bread alone.” What do they live by, 
and what is the quality of their vis- 
ion? Lopatkin, their prototype and 
saint, is driven by an unappeasable 
need to contribute to society, but in 
a purely material way. He is caught 
up in a mystique of productivity, he 
dreams of pipes rolling out of his 
machine the way a backwoods mis- 
sionary might dream of bibles; they 
mean salvation for others. And there 
is another side to his obsession—he 
is fanatically jealous for Russia. In 
a revealing scene he describes his 
shame at seeing a Moscow crowd 
gathered admiringly around a foreign 
car: “I feel that if I stay there an- 
other minute . . . I shall fall and never 
get up.” 

But even this—at least human— 
touch is rare. Essentially, Lopatkin is 
a flat, monochromatic, almost un- 
bearably single-minded character, 
whose efforts to “live” are ludicrous 
and whose attempts at love resemble 
the courting habits of an orangutan. 
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Fall Highlights 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. Autobio- 
graphical sketches by representative Catholic lay- 
men, recounting their experiences in bringing 
Christ to their world. Contributors include Dennis 
Day, James B. Carey, Dorothy Day and others. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 


DON BOSCO 


By Lancelot Sheppard. A new biography of the 
great lover of children, St. John Bosco, founder of 
two religious congregations, writer, preacher, 
and leader of youth. $3.50 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 
By Ludwig Esch, S.J., translated by W. T. Swain. 
Designed as a handbook for young people, this 
book covers all phases of character development, 
spirituality and just about everything that interests 
or perplexes young people. $4.50 


ASK AND LEARN 


By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent questions 
and answers dealing with religious and moral ques- 
tions. The treatment is fresh, invigorating and 
helpful as well as practical. Shortly $3.50 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
By William J. O’Shea, S.S.,D.D. This new study of 
the Church’s worship sets out in detail all phases 
of the liturgy and considers other related questions 
of interest. $7.00 


THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 


Selected, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis 
E. Litz. A collection of Father Tabb’s best poems 
as selected by Dr. Litz. The production is excellent 
and the material chosen will satisfy all lovers of 
good verse. Shortly $3.00 


CHRIST’S CHURCH 

Dogmatic Theology—Vol. Ii 
By Msgr. G. Van Noort, translated and adapted 
by William R. Murphy, S.S., and John J. Cas- 
telot, $.S. The second volume of the Dogmatic 
Theology series gives a full treatment about the 
Church from both the apologetic and dogmatic 
standpoints. Shortly $7.00 


THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 
Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 photo- 
graphs by William H. Lathrop. In an excellent 
combination of text and lifelike photographs, this 
book follows the steps of a young man on his way 
to the priesthood. Shortly $3.95 


GOD'S BANDIT 

The Story of Don Orione 
By Douglas Hyde. The fascinating story of the 
great Luigi Orione, virile founder of the Sons of 
Divine Providence, father of the poor, and beloved 
of the mighty. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Yet his creator wants him to live, to 
have fullness, passion, to stand as the 
model for a whole new generation of 
Soviet men who will understand what 
it is to be alive. But it is as though 
Dudintsev himself has forgotten what 
it is like, or at any rate how to ex- 
press it, and this is more than a lit- 
erary defect, it is a failure of the 
very atmosphere in which the novelist 
has been nourished, and a mark of its 
despair. 

Dudintsev cannot make his hero 
truly human because his own values 
are trapped in sheer matter. Gener- 
osity shows itself in production 
charts, honesty as the willingness to 
share trade secrets. Moreover, the 
“visionary” is exclusively the scien- 
tist, and even more narrowly, the in- 
ventor, the creator of immediately 
useful objects. This is one of the 
truest signs of the Marxist mind, that 
it reduces abstract values to the con- 


crete, forcing them into utility, turn- - 


ing spirit into an adjunct of matter 
and judging creativity by statistics. 
For all his talk about the “new 
honesty” and the rights of the indi- 
divual, Dudintsev cannot help being 
interested in them primarily as they 
serve to increase production; at the 
core of his complaint against the col- 
lective mind is the fear that it will 
stifle originality in those areas upon 
whose health Communism depends 
for the making good of its promise 
of material bliss. 

Yet there is something more to say 
about Not By Bread Alone. To play 
with ideas about freedom, spirit and 
vision is a dangerous game for a 
Communist, even if he sticks close to 
the texts. That the regime in Russia 
is aware of this is indicated by the 
official response to Dudintsev’s book: 
it was harshly attacked, revisions 
were demanded and Dudintsev him- 
self called on the carpet. For it seems 
clear that Dudintsev, however strong 
his conscious belief in Communism, 
has opened up unconscious ground 
where something very far from his 
intention may take root. If freedom 
to invent new machines is desirable, 
how long will it be before other 
forms of freedom suggest themselves? 
If one wants to be honest, but doesn’t 
know how, maybe one can learn. 


Still, it’s a long way from dreams to 
actualities, and an even longer way 
when you don’t know what the dreams 
mean.—RICHARD GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

Tue Great Crisis In AMERICAN CATH- 
otic History, 1895-1900, by Thomas T. 
McEvoy, C.S.C. (Regnery, $6.00). A 
scholarly, somewhat ponderous study 
of the controversy over “Americanism” 
that threatened to split the Church in 
the United States at the end of the last 
century. The entire affair had an ironic 
aspect, since it was fought over some- 
thing that didn’t exist and in a voca- 
bulary of rarely equalled inaccuracy, 
but it aroused high passions at the time 
and left still unhealed wounds. In the 
early 1890’s a cleavage appeared in the 
American hierarchy, with one group led 
by Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul 
advocating new and liberal approaches 
to the Church’s problems and another 
faction under Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York upholding a conservative 
position. A new element was introduced 
when certain liberal French priests 
began calling for the incorporation of 
American political and social ideas into 
the newly reconstituted French repub- 
lic. French conservatives rushed to 
attack this “Americanism,” were helped 
by some faulty theology in a French 
translation of a biography of Father 
Isaac Hecker, the American Paulists’ 
liberal founder, and succeeded in thor- 
oughly confusing the issue. Finally, 
Pope Leo XIII denounced the “heresy” 
saying that abandonment of theological 
principles to suit democracy would 
weaken the Church. Bishop Ireland in- 
sisted that what the Pope had con- 
demned was not the true Americanism, 
which had to do with political not 
theological matters, but the damage 
was done. One result of the bitter debate 
that ensued was the crippling of the 
liberal movement in America. Another, 
perhaps the most ironic of all, was that 
many of Ireland’s ideas were adopted 
in European countries before they won 
acceptance here, which, in effect, made 
“Americanism” into a European phe- 
nomenon. 

Father McEvoy’s treatment of the 
personal, ideological and semantic prob- 
lems created by this “phantom heresy” 
is painstaking, even laborious, but its 
very thoroughness insures his book a 
place among the growing number of 
works that deal with American Cath- 
olic history as a subject to be studied 
rather than an anthem to be sung. 

—James H. MANAHAN 


Tue Grim TrutH Asout Lire Insur- 
ANCE, by Ralph Hendershot (Putnam, 
$1.95), is just that. First, the author’s 
pedigree: he was formerly on the staff 
of the Wall Street Journal and the 
Journal of Commerce, then for 29 years 
financial editor of the New York World 
Telegram, during which time he waged 
a tireless battle to get the insurance 
companies to change their ways. Now, 
the indictment: Life insurance, Mr. 
Hendershot says, is a Sacred Cow—but 
one which for a long time has been 
producing watered milk. He says—and 
proves—that the insurance companies 
have foisted upon the public “a mass of 
hipper-dipper, figure-juggling and actu- 
arial fakery.” He charges that “life 
insurance has deliberately been made 
complicated, confusing and _ unintel- 
ligible so that you wind up believing 
that your sacred obligation is to buy 
what they ‘sell’ you, and to keep paying 
blindly, faithfully and uncomplainingly 
whatever excessive premiums you may 
have signed up for.” He then goes on 
to analyze the figures issued by insur- 
ance companies and proves that “vir- 
tually every rate in existence is a basic 
overcharge.” 

Other accusations: the savings part 
of an insurance policy is a “pious 
fraud”; the companies are dishonest in 
lending a policy-holder his own money 
at interest; the companies are sitting 
on huge sums of cash belonging to the 
policy holders; agents deliberately over- 
sell in order to boost commissions; the 
so-called insurance “dividend” is ac- 
tually a refund of an over-charge; the 
officers and directors of the insurance 
companies are tight little cliques 
against whom action by policy holders 
is impossible. 

As partial relief for this depressing 
picture, Hendershot gives advice on the 
kind of insurance a man should buy 
(usually term) and describes how 
money can intelligently be invested in 
certain insurance companies. 

A fighting book, and an honest and 
important one.—GrorceE W. WaTSoN 


THe Memoirs OF A REVOLUTIONIST, 
by Dwight-Macdonald (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $4.75). Essays in political 
criticism by one of the liveliest, wittiest, 
most irreverent mavericks of journal- 
ism. Whether writing for Fortune, Par- 
tisan Review, The New Yorker, or his 
own magazine, Politics, Macdonald 
speaks with clarity, precision and cour- 
age, refusing to be squeezed into any 
cubbyhole of preconceived ideas, party 
formulas or doctrinaire attitudes, flay- 
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ey Original statues by Lambert Rucki, exclusive with 
ne the Guild. Polychromed terra cotta, about 24” high. $140. 
fr. 
ut 
en 
ne THE SACRED HEART CROSS OF THE TRINITY 
— A porcelain wall plaque in delicate An openwork clip or pendant by Baron 
of shades of deep rose and gold on white of Paris. Gold plated, 14%" square. $9.50 
bu by Professor Pattarino of Florence. 
ife About 14” high. $50 ST. PHILIP’S CROSS 
de by Artrus-Bertrand of Paris. Gold 
p]- THE NATIVITY plated pendant, 134" high. $8.50 
ng The Guild Book Shop creche, 
ny hand painted in delightful colors BARONNA AND CHILD 
ie especially appealing to children. A beautiful wall plaque of contemporary 
1 Three pieces, about 6” high. $7.50 design in pewter or antiqued bronze. 
if Germany. Antiqued bronze, 7” high. $7.50 
ny THE ROSARY 
Pa Sterling silver with enamaled cross done CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ir by one of Germany’s finest craftsmen. Seven cards specially designed for the 
r- From our collection of imported Guild by well known American artists, 
ic rosaries. $30 plus a wide selection from other 
publishers, including museums. 

rt OUR LADY OF THE ANGELS (Note: we cannot send sample cards.) 
- From France, a pin by Fernand Py. 
va Bronze dore, spring lock, 144” 
. diameter. $7.50 
iS 
e 
r- 
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Ce 
The Guild Collection for Christmas, 1957, is now ready for you. 
. Antique and contemporary works from Italy and Spain, small 
5 paintings and collages from France, enamel plaques from 

Germany, silver and ebony crucifixes from Mexico, patron saints 

painted to your order by Robert Rambusch and by Kelly-Vaughn— 
P excellence from everywhere. You'll find the perfect gift for 

each name on your list. Write or telephone (PLaza 3-0225); we'd be 
: happy to make suggestions. Delivery free on all orders totalling 
v 
: five dollars or more; a 35-cent charge on all smaller orders. 

And, if you write, please include the ten per cent Federal Excise 
Tax and the three per cent City Sales Tax where necessary. 
: 
| 
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Memo To: 
The Jubilee Man 


(and Jubilee woman, too) 


From: FIDES 
Subject: GIFTS 


GOOD BOOKS 
ARE GOOD GIFTS 


And Here Are Four 
New Books We Think 
Are Very Good 


THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTMAS 


A. M. Avril, O.P. $2.75 
A series of reflections on the Christ- 
mas Cycle of the liturgical year. 
Simple homilies on the seasons of 
Advent through Epiphany. 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 


Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 
“More than any other contempo- 
rary American book, THE MODERN 
APOSTLE can set the world right- 
sideup.”—Father Frank Gartland, 
C.S.C. Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
BOY. 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 


Mary Perkins Ryan $3.50 
This splendid commentary will do 
much to make the Psalms live as 
the prayers of modern-day Chris- 
tians. With excellent discussion 
questions. 


TOGETHER IN 
MARRIAGE 


John J. Kane $2.95 
A common-sense approach to han- 
dling family problems that stresses 
“values” and not “techniques”. 
Down-to-earth advice for all mar- 
ried people. 


at all bookstores 
OR ORDER FROM 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 19 














ing liberals and ‘reactionaries with the 
same vehemence. During World War II 
he denounced as immoral and vicious 
destruction the saturation bombing of 
German cities and the dropping of 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, and condemned the Roosevelt 
doctrine of “unconditional surrender” 
as a brutal, senseless prolongation of 
the war. Afterward he made sharp and 
bitter comments on the moral basis of 
the Nuremburg trials, with their fuzzy 
insistence on “the responsibilities of 
peoples,” maintaining that responsibil- 
ity can only be fixed on persons—na- 
tional leaders and individual offenders 
—not on an aggregate of men and 
women living in a nation. 

In recent years Macdonald has turned 
to cultural matters since he considers 
that the politics of the super states con- 
stitute too vast a desert for the indi- 
vidual to cross alone. At the present he 
is carrying on a one-man resistance 
to the encroachments of the state on 
personal freedom, to industrial greed 
and the mawkishness of intellectual 
philistines. But for all his gripes Mac- 
donald is not just a cynical debunker, 
being happy to accept and praise the 
good where he finds it. As evidence 
there are his sympathetic portrait of 
Gandhi and his profile of Dorothy Day 
(originally published in The New 
Yorker), both reprinted here. They 
make a nice balance to the scoldings 
and debunkings.—Erta Samov 


Two Portraits OF SAINT THERESE OF 
Lisieux, by Etienne Robo (Newman, 
$3.25). A revision and expansion of 
Father Robo’s fire-eating tract on the 
subject of the alterations of the docu- 
ments pertaining to the life of Saint 
Thérése. Father Robo has been one of 
the most vocal and well-armed critics 
of the Carmel of Lisieux, which re- 
painted the photographs of Saint 
Thérése and “edited” the three auto- 
biographical papers that form her Story 
of a Soul. Of particular interest in this 
new edition is a freshly written chapter 
on Thérése’s neurosis. On this subject, 
which may shock many readers, Father 
Robo is direct and convincing. Why, he 
asks, is neurotic suffering less valid 
than any other kind, and why should 
symptoms of anxiety and insecurity— 
so common to the world—bar anyone 
from the Beatific Vision? 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Voss, by Patrick White (Viking, $5.00). 
A long, symbolic excellently written 
novel about a trip into the Australian 


wilderness by a German explorer and 
an oddly assorted pack of followers, 
Mr. White, one of his country’s leading 
writers, himself is an explorer of the 
human soul, which he penetrates with 
surgeonly anguish, deftly laying bare 
the dusty skin of his tiny 19th century 
immigrant world to expose screaming 
nerves and bleeding sinews. Ostensibly 
Voss is the story of a journey into the 
interior—harsh, sunbaked, cruel—where 
man is reduced to barely moving shades 
of black and white. What is being 
sought is not always completely clear, 
but through the sometimes murky 
symbolism comes the message of the 
pain of man’s saintlike searching for 
God. Mr. White is one of the few 
novelists today whose work might ac- 
curately he called major: his approach 
is epical, his style one of a rugged 
uniqueness, and his insight memorable. 

—Rocco Be.uni 


Domestic RELations, by Frank O’Con- 
nor (Knopf, $3.50). A collection of 
rather dull, pallid short stories about 
the pain of childhood and the tensions 
of young love in Cork and Dublin. 
Writing now almost exclusively for the 
American trade (most of these pieces 
have appeared in slick American pe- 
riodicals) Mr. O’Connor retains his 
professional touch and style, but the 
life has gone out of his characters. He 
seems to have lost contact with the 
heart-beat and the funny-bone of his 
own people, so that he has to pull for 
laughs and strain for poignancy where 
once these things were intrinsic to his 
art. These latest stories are listless proof 
that you can’t fool all the people all 
the time—even if you’re an Irishman 
and your audience just a bunch of 
gullible Yankees.—Oona BurKE 


WHERE THE Soi Was SHALLOW, by 
José Maria Gironella (Regnery, $4.95), 
is a novel about a rootless young man 
who spends half a life-time and travels 
the length of Europe in search of a 
vocation that will give purpose and 
direction to his existence. Born of a 
French mother and a Spanish father, 
Miguel Serra drifts indecisively from 
one activity to another—studying at a 
Jesuit seminary in Belgium, climbing 
mountains in Ireland, running a book 
store in Paris, managing a circus and 
trying to cope with two mistresses. He 
ends up in Spain, vaguely disillusioned, 
resigned to his own empty egotism and 
making money in a highly questionable 
fashion. Miguel is clearly a figure of 
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“modern man,” specifically — though 
the author doesn’t say so—of the 
thirties. 

This is an early novel and it isn’t 
nearly as good as Sr. Gironella’s later 
work, The Cypresses Believe in God. 
But something of the Cypresses’ rich- 
ness and qualities of style are present 
here, if unrealized and immature.—O. B. 


Tue Deep Soutu Says Never, by John 
Bartlow Martin (Ballantine Books, 
35¢), is a brilliant piece of reporting 
on the White Citizens Councils of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Mississippi and their organized resist- 
ance to the Supreme Court ruling on 
school desegregation. These four states 
have a high percentage of Negroes, a 
low economic level and a strong attach- 
ment to the romantic myth of the South’s 
glory. Mr. Martin counsels that it is 
foolish to think comfortably that inte- 
gration is “inevitable” in this solid core 
of Dixie, warning that Council leaders 
are determined to continue delaying 
actions for years. In contradistinction 
to the Ku Klux Klan, which attracts a 
rowdier element, the Citizens Councils 
are composed predominently of middle 
class merchants, managers and profes- 
sional men who are as proud of their 
respectability as they are of their own 
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white skins. They claim that they want 
to avoid violence but they want even 
more to circumvent integration and pre- 
serve the separateness of the races. It 
would be unwise to underestimate their 
tenacity and resourcefulness. 

—AnNE KirKPATRICK 


A Gitson READER, edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Anton C. Pegis 
(Hanover House, $3.50). Some twenty 
pieces, many available in English for 
the first time, by one of the foremost 
living philosophers and historians of 
medieval thought. In his selection, Mr. 
Pegis, who was once a pupil of M. 
Gilson’s, has tried, he writes, to show 
his mentor as a “philosophical his- 
torian at three distinct phases of his 
development: the historian of medieval 
thinkers, the student of Christian phi- 
losophy, the disciple of St. Thomas.” 
He has accordingly arranged his ma- 
terial to fit this order, and provided 
helpful notes whenever the going gets 
a bit heavy, as it occasionally does. 
A good job, though not recommended 
for the general reader. 

—Huexu WILtiaMson 


Tuer Brotuers’ Keepers, by Philip 
Friedman (Crown, $3.00), is a solemn 


—but unfortunately not very good — 
song of praise for those heroic Christians 
of Europe who helped the Jews during 
the Nazi terror. It is the story of peas- 
ants, workers and aristocrats, priests, 
ministers and nuns who hid the Jews, 
fed them from their own meager rations, 
helped them escape to neutral countries. 
Mr. Friedman, himself an escapee from 
Poland whose wife and family were 
murdered, has spent ten years gathering 
this material on Catholics and Protes- 
tants who implemented their beliefs and 
frequently died for their courageous 
charity. At the same time he has not 
ignored the tragic fact that there also 
were Christians indifferent to the per- 
secution of their Jewish brothers and 
some, particularly in the early 1930's, 
who secretly rejoiced in Hitler’s dia- 
bolic solution to the “Jewish problem.” 
But Mr. Friedman has charitably played 
down this dark side of recent history 
and emphasized the selflessness which 
can and does redeem even the worst of 
times.—E. S. 


THE SHRINE oF St. PETER, by Jocelyn 
Toynbee and John Ward Perkins (Pan- 
theon, $7.50). A subterranean investiga- 
tion of the resting place of the first pope, 
the search for whose grave systemat- 
ically began in 1939; the Vatican issued 
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on your way to France 


for LOURDES CENTENNIAL YEAR! | 


You are, of course, considering a pilgrimage to Lourdes next 
year, the centennial year of the apparitions there. Ireland, 
then, the land of Saints and Scholars, of numerous shrines 
and holy places, is a veritable “must” on your itinerary. In 
fact, the ideal gateway en route to Lourdes. 


lreland is easy to reach from the United States—by sea to 
Cobh or by air to Shannon. To serve you, AER LINGUS (Irish 
Air Lines) OFFERS FAST, FREQUENT VISCOUNT FLIGHTS 
DIRECT FROM DUBLIN TO LOURDES. 


& > 
For full information on Irish e < 
shrines and Aer Lingus ee 
services, see your Travel rms 
Agent or write: Dept. E. E 
‘TOURIST OFFICE 
33 East 50th Street « New York 22, N. Y. 











Trappist Fruit Cake 


Here is a fruitcake made in the best Kentucky Tradition. We 
believe it will highlight your Thanksgiving Day and also give 
you and your friends ideas for 
Christmas giving. 2 lb $3.95 pp.; 
2 1-2 Ib $4.95 pp.; 5 lb $8.95 pp. 


os he IS OSIIVIDILES Vans 
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BOX 3, TRAPPIST, KENTUCKY 








a formal report on the diggings in 195], 
The search began almost by accident, 
when workmen were preparing a tomb 
for Pius XI; in digging through the 
historic layers underneath Saint Peter’s 
basilica they stumbled upon an early 
Christian burying ground, covered up 
in the days of Constantine when a new 
church was built there.’ The authors, 
both archaeologists, worked in the com- 
plicated tunnelings underneath the 
basilica, and though they make a nod 
in the directions of the skeptics by 
declaring they are merely presenting 
the facts, it is apparent to them that 
all the evidence—physical, psychologi- 
cal and historical—points to one cer- 
tain grave, standing apart from the all 
the others, as that of Peter.—R.B. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION, 
by Hugh Ross Williamson (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.50). A hard-hitting book by 
an Anglican turned Catholic who has 
been thoroughly exposed to both views 
of what happened in the 16th century. 
After disposing of the current “en- 
lightened” Catholic position that there 
was a critical need for reform during 
the waning of the Middle Ages, Mr. 
Williamson turns, with much delight 
and skill, to a description of the rascally 
group around Henry VIII whose pro- 
gram for a return to primitive Christian- 
ity included executing the inhabitants 
of the monasteries and seizing almost 
all the Church’s possessions—for com- 
pletely secular purposes. A good ar- 
gumentative book by a man who knows 
history and isn’t backward about say- 
ing what he thinks.—C. W. 


THE GoLpENn Door, The Life of Kath- 
erine Drexel, by Katherine Burton 
(Kenedy, $3.75). A pleasantly nostalgic 
biography of the Philadelphia socialite 
who founded a religious order — The 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament — 
devoted to the welfare of the Indians 
and Negroes of America. Katherine 
Drexel lived ninety-six years (1858- 
1954) and in that whole span seems 
never to have been dismayed, agitated 
or unhappy. To this placid, productive 
life, her biographer brings a fitting 
style — affectionate, not too profound, 
not too lyrical.—H. W. 


BuckKsKIN AND BLANKET Days, by 
Thomas Henry Tibbles (Doubleday, 
$4.50). The long-delayed publication 
of the memoirs of one of the old fron- 
tier editors, a man who spent his youth 
among the western Indian tribes and 
was their life-long champion. Mr. 
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GRAIL GIFT BOOKS 





FOR CHILDREN TO TREASURE 


FOR THE TINY TOTS 


His Name is Jesus 


by Julia C.Mahon............. $2.00 
St. Francis and the Wolf 
by Marie-Celeste Fadden....... $1.50 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Martin and His Magic Carpet 
by Marie-Celeste Fadden...... $2.00 


Big Saints 


by Margaret and 
John Travers Moore........... $2.00 


FOR THE LOWER GRADES 


Our Lord Jesus 


by Mother Mary Paula 
NEE oS 6 Sore vested eR $1.00 


Little Sister 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt..... $1.50 


FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 


The Divine Story 
by Msgr. Cornelius J. Holland.. $2.50 


The King’s Hostage 
by E. Virginia Newell.......... $1.50 


Marguerite 
by Sr. St. Stephen, G.N.S.H..... $2.00 


FOR THE JUNIOR GRADES 


Prince Dimitris Mountaineers 
by Sr. M. Fides Glass.......... $2.50 


David and His Songs 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt..... $2.00 


Heroic Aloysius 
by Bartholomew J. O’Brien. ... $2.00 


Master of Mischief Makers 
by Leo Charles Burkhard...... $2.50 


FOR UPPER 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Pennies for Pauline 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt..... $3.00 


Mission for Margaret 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt..... $3.00 


The Man on Fire 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt..... $2.50 


Introducing the Saints, Vol. I 
by Mary E. McGill............ $2.00 


Introducing the Saints, Vol. II 
by Mary E. McGill............ $2.00 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


from your bookstore or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 





Room 10 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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ACCOMPANY 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


11,000 MILE 
PILGRIMAGE CRUISE 


Observe the first Centenary 
of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous in Lourdes. 
Aboard the Greek Line's 
beautiful T.S.S. Olympia. 
Visit: La Pallice, Santurce, 
Vigo ... Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Palermo, Crete, 
Athens, Malta... Naples, 
Genoa, Cannes. 

Leaving New York, 

September 8, 1958. 
Make your reservations now! 

See your Travel Agent 


or contoct: GREEK LINE 


10 Bridge Street, New York 1, N. Y., or 


American EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

















MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 





Tibbles’ memories, written at the turn 
of the century when he was sixty-five, 
are unfortunately rather skimpy. But 
there are some satisfying sections, 
among them the chapters dealing with 
Tibbles’ life as an Abolitionist on the 
Kansas border (he served with John 
Brown and was once sentenced to be 
hanged), and his days with the Indians, 
going along on their hunts, acting as 
a mediator in their inter-tribal wars, 
and trying to help them in their great 
and losing fight with the white man, 
a campaign which, as we know, the 
white man is still carrying on. 
—Ranpy Rox 


SouTH FROM GRANADA, by Gerald 
Brenan (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.00), is an account of the author’s 
seven years in Yegen, a primitive moun- 
tain village in Andalucia. An avid stu- 
dent of all things Spanish, Mr. Brenan 
went to his airy retreat just after World 
War I, settled in a house with a great 
many books and very little money and 
then lived as much like his neighbors 
as an Englishman can. He took long 
walks into.the mountains and down to 
the sea, participated in the festivals, 
read Spanish history and philosophy, 
observed the customs, religion, politics 
and local peculiarities of the people 
around him. He describes it all here 
and while he tosses an occasional sly 
dart at the Church, in general he shows 
restraint, humor and an obvious affec- 
tion for his adopted people. An inter- 
esting picture of non-tourist Spain. 


—O.B. 


A Guwme to Communist Jarcon, by 
R. N. Carew Hunt (Macmillan, $3.50). 
An analysis of fifty catchwords and 
phrases from the Marxist lexicon, as 
redefined by Lenin and Stalin. Among 
the terms popular with Communist 
double-thinkers which Mr. Hunt exam- 
ines and turns right side up are 
aggression, bourgeoisie, capitalist encir- 
clement, coexistence, collective leader- 
ship, imperialism, neutralism, prole- 
tariat, and subjectivism. This sort of 
vocabulary can be a strain on one’s 
sanity, but Mr. Carew has a cool head 
and therefore makes an admirable in- 
vestigator.—C. W. 


THe Art oF Maxinc Mosaics, by 
Louisa Jenkins and Barbara Mills (Van 
Nostrand, $5.95). A thorough guide to 
an ancient craft, as expounded by one 
of the country’s leading mosaicists and 
her daughter. Mrs. Jenkins, who has 
done as much as anyone to reintroduce 











YOU REALLY SEE 


FRELAND 
ON THESE DELIGHTFUL 


TOURS 
P 


LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN $10 PER DAY! 
TYPICAL 6-DAY TOUR $56.40—Dublin, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Ring of Kerry. Hotels, meals, tips 
included! ALSO 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


SPECIAL TWO-DAY TOUR 
FROM SHANNON AIRPORT! 
During June and September 
Featuring Killarney and Blarney Castle. 

$38 INCLUDING DE LUXE 


MOTOR COACH TRAVEL, 
HOTEL, MEALS, TIPS. 

















SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all frish rail 

and bus transportation, and reservations 
at Great Southern Hotels from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

Tour folder and map on request from 
IRISH RAILWAYS 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES « TORONTO 


IOMPAIR lreland’s 


EIREANN Transport Company 








AGENTS WANTED 


JUBILEE LOOKING FOR NEW 
AGENTS, ALSO ANXIOUS FOR 
OLD AGENTS FALLEN INTO 
TROUGH OF INACTIVITY TO 
PICK UP SALES KITS AGAIN. 
JUBILEE READY WITH ADVICE, 
SUGGESTIONS, IDEAS, TIPS, 
PLENTY OF EACH . . 


SELLING JUBILEE PLEASANT 
WORK, NO PRESSURE, 
BOUNTIFUL REWARDS (SOME 
IN HEAVEN), BUT 
COMMISSIONS, TOO... 


JUBILEE GREAT MAGAZINE, 
TOO GOOD TO KEEP TO SELF, 
WELL-KNOWN CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLE SHOULD SHARE 
GOOD THINGS WITH FRIENDS, 
OTHERS . . « 


WRITE AT ONCE TO: 


MR. THOMAS LYNN 
FIELD MANAGER, JUBILEE 
377 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 16 


JUBILEE 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
for Connoisseurs 
The 


Pierpont 
Morgan 
Library 


color catalogue of 
collectors items 








Full color and monochrome reproductions from 
manuscript illuminations, drawings and book illustrations. 
SEND TEN CENTS TO COVER MAILING TO 


OLSEN PRESS 


22 NUTTMAN STREET, NEWARK 3, N. J. 














Pilgrimage to 


LOURDES & ROME 
visiting the centers 

of monastic and 

parochial liturgy 

in Europe 

July-August, 1958 

Under the leadership of 

Reverend Gregory Smith, Carmelite 
for details write: 


PIO DECIMO PILGRIMAGE 
1586 East 36th Street 
Brooklyn 34, New York 








1958 CALENDAR of Church Feasts 


Desk Calendar (5%” x 8%") spiral bound 
Light blue stock, printed in blue 
and dull gold 
$1.00 plus 25¢ shipping charge 
Missal size (booklet) calendar (334" x 434”) 
25¢ (mailing envelope included) 
1958 calendars commemorate Lourdes 
centenary 
Each month illustrated with Feast of 
Blessed Virgin 
Both calendars carry ecclesiastical ap- 
proval. Accurate revision of liturgical in- 
formation in your Daily Missal. Calendars 
may serve as that special Christmas card 
to te used the year round. Suitable for 
rectory, school, offte ce and the home. Sample 
sheet sent on request. 

Order from Ann H. Grill 

6332 N. Magnolia—Chicago 40 


WAR & PEACE 


A reprint of JUBILEE’s 
famous article discussing 
the world’s most 
pressing problem from 
the moral viewpoint 








PER COPY 25¢ 


Write: Dep’t WP 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Please enclose payment 
PRR SAE RSET SEND 
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the mosaic to the Church (and vice 
versa), gives basic techniques, tells 
what tools are needed, and details the 
working methods of both past masters 
and craftsmen at work in the Vatican 
today. She also has a helpful chapter 
on mosaic making for children — an 
enterprise in which an entire family 
might pleasurably join.—R. B. 


A Diary or Menitations, selected from 
the works of Saint Francis de Sales 
(Regnery, $4.75). A collection of ex- 
cerpts arranged, by a whim of the edi- 
tor (Dom Cuthbert Smith, 0.S.B.), day 
by day for a full year. Francis de Sales 
was one of the most perceptive of saints, 
a master of the epigram and the 
aphorism. His observations, which show 
an amazing familiarity with the natural 
world (he uses, for example, the action 
of the thief partridge in taking another 
bird’s eggs to point up man’s own search 
for God) provide substantial and time- 
less material for reflection.—R. B. 


LirE PHOTOGRAPHERS, edited by Stanley 
Rayfield (Doubleday, $5.00). A dis- 
appointing collection of photographs 
chosen from among their own work by 
Life’s forty staff photographers, to- 
gether with short biographies of the 
lensmen. The pictures lean heavily to 
the bizarre and frivolous, and leave one 
with the suspicion that either Life’s best 
pictures aren’t taken by staff members 
or that the photographers are unusually 
poor judges of their own work. Only 
a few men like Alfred Eisenstaedt, 
Michael Rougier and Gordon Parks 
manage to retain both their critical and 
professional reputations—Hucu Sepit 


THe Rep Book oF THE PERSECUTED 
CuurcH, by Albert Galter (Newman, 
$5.75). The tragic account of the suf- 
ferings of Catholics in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries from 1939 to the present. 
The report covers all the countries that 
have been swept up by Communism in 
Europe and Asia; throughout all of 
them the story is the same: the blunt, 
ruthless attempt by the Communists to 
eradicate the Church, the martyrdom 
of clergy and laity, the heroic sufferings 
of the survivors—all on a scale that is 
almost beyond comprehension. The sta- 
tistics, coldly stated, are staggering: 
for example, it is said, calmly, that a 
third of the Catholics of the Ukraine 
are now in prison camps in Siberia; it 
is left to the reader to imagine the 
tortures, the beatings, the slow deaths 
that accompany such a_ wholesale 
wrenching apart of humanity from its 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 
A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


campus a foothills of Alle Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST, WRITE BOX B. 





The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women to a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurs- 
eries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
Without obligation write for information 
to: Sister Lawrence, 14 West Ninth Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash. 








Creche 

White Ceramic, Kneeling 4” 
Standing 54%” 

$ 5.00 3 Figures Illustrated 

$ 6.75 5 Figures Illustrated 
$18.50 14 Figures includes camel 
POSTPAID U.S. 

K. Daly RFD 3 Great Barrington,Mass. 





MARIE ZOE GREENE, 


CHRIST MULTIPLYING THE 
LOAVES AND FISHES 6 feet 
modern bronze for outdoor site 


sculptor 


illustrated brochure and price on request 
1232 East 57th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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N ARISTMAS CAROS 


by 
Xavier Art Department 


. a middle course between 
excessive realism and exaggerated 


“ 


symbolism...” —Mediator Dei 
INSIDE MESSAGES FROM 
SCRIPTURE AND LITURGY 


12 assorted designs, with 
envelopes, $1. 

(Please add 10¢ for postage ) 
Special Rates for Quantity Resale 
by Mission Clubs and School 

Stores 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Christmas Card Department 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 








W orld known 


Liturgical Arts Creator 
Francois Biais 
Paris, France 


desires to complete his representation 
in the United States. Reputable repre- 
sentatives with well established fol- 
lowing among seminaries, convents 
and rectories may apply. 


Please send all pertinent particulars to 


Francois Biais 
Box 102 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York, 16 





Looking for ? 


Christian and Modern 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Write to 


CONCEPTION 
Abbey + Press 


Conception, Mo. 
Box of 20 for $2 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUG- 
ust 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 8, 1933, AND JuLy 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF JUBILEE published 
monthly at New York 1, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1957. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher and 
Editor, Edward Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Managing 
Editor, none; Business manager, John 
Grady, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other. un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual mem- 
ber must be given.) A. M. D. G. Publish- 
ing Co., ee. 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Edward Rice, Jr., Presi- 
a J 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


3. The known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and 9 security holders Agpon, 
or holding 1 percent or more of tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two —- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of bona fide 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from 
yas weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 
weekly newspapers only.) Not uired 

Signed: Epwarp Rice, Jr., Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 3rd day of October, 1957. 

[SEAL] Patrick J. KAVANAGH 
(My commission expires March 30, 1958.) 


CHRISTMAS CARD SOURCES 

AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, distributed through 
many stores throughout the United States 

BERARDI'S CROSSROADS OF CATHOLIC CUL- 
TURE, 217 East Regent Street, Inglewood, 
California 

BERLINER & MCGINNIS, Nevada City, Cali- 
fornia 

CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS, Conception, Mis- 
souri 

LAUREN FORD, distributed through many 
Catholic bookstores in this country 

GUILD BOOK sHOP, 117 East 57th Street, 
New York 22 

GEORG JENSEN, INC., 667 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22 

LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 








dition every year. 


Created to — @ true spiritual Wrought-iron Candle H 
ipation of this Blessed season. rg o~ notion (3 
with ——— approval; { hsv ‘Water Batt! 
=a contains everything you need 
make this custom a true ig > tra- form wreath to Holiday Centerpiece 
rics in sturdy storage box 


The Advent Wreath Package contents 


14” Fire Repelient ogo 
Saree “st Rose) 


ttle 
to Red & Holly Berries to trans- 


Mail your order today Complete $6.95 ppd. 


MASTERCRAFT PRODUCTS 223 ryLeRr sT., TRENTON, N. J. 





roots. Out of such statistical horrors 
The Red Book is assembled.—C.W. 


A Priest anp His Doc, by Jean Gau. 
tier (P. J. Kenedy, $3.00). The position 
of the animal vis-d-vis the teachings of 
the Church has interested many people, 
and in this completely charming book 
a French priest tells of his life with his 
poodle, his constant companion for sev- 
eral years, finally going the: way of all 
animal flesh. Father Gautier indulges 
in some interesting reflections on where 
animals go when they die and also on 
the suffering of animals, something that 
has often disturbed many thoughtful 
Christians. —R.B. 


We Sinc Wuite Tuere’s Voice Lert, 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.50). Another of 
Dom van Zeller’s famous “We” series 
of short meditations, this collection 
aimed at the lay man and the lay 
woman. The author has some substan- 
tial things to say, especially about the 
problems of responsibility and Com- 
munism, but a few readers may find 
some of his other subjects just a bit 
too archly handled. 


Coventry Patmore, by J. C. Reid 
(Macmillan, $7.00). An ample investi- 
gation into the mind and art of the 
controversial, thrice-married Victorian 
convert poet. Once a household name 
in 19th century parlors, Patmore suf- 
fered a popular decline—one critic dis- 
missed him as “an uxorious mystic”— 
and it is only in the last generation 
that his work, some of it of great stat- 
ure, has been re-assessed. Mr. Reid, 
needless to say, is one of those who 
give him a solid position in English 
literature. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, Fifth Ave- 
nue at 82nd Street, New York 28 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts 

OLSEN PRESS, 22 Nuttman Street, Newark 
4, New Jersey 

THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 33 East 
36th Street, New York 16 

PIO DECIMO PRESS, Box 53, Baden Station, 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 

RANCH SAN YSIDRO, 7244 Remmet Avenue, 
Canoga Park, California 

LITTLE ART SHOP, Regina Laudis, Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut 

sT. LEO SHOP, 118 Washington Street, New- 
port, Rhode Island 

TRAPPISTINE NUNS, Mount Saint Mary’s 
Abbey, Wrentham, Massachusetts 

WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Christmas Card De- 
partment, New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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No, it isn’t Santa Claus— 


Do you believe in the JUBILEE 
man? 
Nowadays of course, no 
really sensible person believes 
in Santa Claus . . . but the 
JUBILEE Man has quite a fol- 
lowing. The reasons why peo- 
ple keep turning to him, why 
they just can’t get enough of 
their children’s stories about 
him, aren’t hard to discover; 
1. The supiteE Man dresses 
modestly. (No loud flashy red, 
no tassled caps or ermine 
trim.) This impresses adults, 
wins their confidence. 
2. The suBILEE Man puts in a 
full year’s work, delivering 
JUBILEE every month. 
3. In the JUBILEE Man’s pack 
there are no toy trains that 
don’t work, slippers two sizes 
too large or zebra-striped ear- 
muffs—there’s nothing but 


JUBILEE. And that means 
dozens of exciting articles, 
hundreds of pictures revealing 
the world of the Church and 
her people—stories on the 
saints, the liturgy, family life, 
the priesthood, education, cur- 
rent problems .. . scores of 
book reviews, art features and 
personality sketches. 


If you want the JUBILEE Man 
to work for you this Christmas 
—and during the other eleven 
months of the year—bring your 
friends, relatives and _ asso- 
ciates twelve full issues of 
the liveliest, most informative 
magazine on the market—get 
in touch with him now by 
simply filling out the card at 


—it’s the JUBILEE Man! 


the left. You can include re- 
mittance or the JUBILEE Man 
will bill you later for his 
services. 

RATES: despite rising costs, 
JUBILEE holds the price line 
in Christmas subscriptions. 
The first three subscriptions 
cost only $10. Additional sub- 
scriptions are $3 each. Single 
subscriptions, $4 each. No ex- 
tra charge for foreign gift sub- 
scriptions during the Christ- 
mas period. 

NOTE: Many priests, sisters 
and brothers in the overseas 
missions would like JUBILEE 
but cannot afford it. You can 
include an unknown mission- 
ary in your Christmas gift 
list; we'll send JUBILEE in your 
name to one of the mission- 
aries whose names we have in 
our files. 





A LOAD OFF 
OUR MINDS 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and =—_ maybe of recent 
struction flelds that hould ew aan ie- 
s e n- 

to and Boe 


erest artists, archite ers of 
ys lines. (List price, $1250 


$2.50 EACH 


45) Coneeetas EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
ouroux. An important work which exam- 
— the basi = nature of our actual life 
our membership in the 
Church. (List price. $5.00) 


54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The es of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some be Tue. some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
Seneinel more than ever faithful Ss ds) 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5. 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A_ thought for each 
day of the —, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
pang apologists and mystics. (List price, 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 


As you may remember, we last heard from Uncle Peter a couple of ~ 
months ago when the old book-seller was in Nebraska visiting a 
widow who'd sent in the winning entry in the Look-Alike contest. 
At the time we were deathly afraid that Uncle was about to take 
some drastic step, such as putting an end to 65 years of productive | 
bachelorhood. Not least of our fears was that Uncle, once he was 
married and a bread-winner, would be under irresistible pressure 

to give up book-selling for some more remunerative profession. How 
could we explain it to his customers, and who would we get to 
replace him? Well, it turns out there never was any danger of the 
old landlubber launching himself on the seas of matrimony. 

What Uncle really went to Nebraska for, he’s just written us, was 
to inspect the widow’s attic, which contained, it seems, stacks 

and stacks of old and possibly valuable books. And all those sly 

hints about forthcoming nuptials made up a smoke-screen behind 
which Uncle could hide his activities from his competitors. The 

old boy is back at Kipper’s Landing, this particular escapade is 
over and we’re gathering our strength for the next one. If you 

want to help give us time to build ourselves up, won’t you keep 

Uncle Peter occupied by ordering some of his book bargains—they’re 
all important contemporary works you've wanted to read and own— 
so that he simply won’t have time to do anything but mind the store? 


troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


4 THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 

Frank Sheed. = excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D a a Fa 


and literary critics, 

rng gy be the er between 
two of the per manifestations of man’s 
mind and e, $4.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who sta’ as a foundation stone of 


Church. The omer present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and transiator. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


a THE HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 

anni Saereen. In which the author 

of the the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 

subject closer at hand—his own 
Saal. (List price, $3.00) 


23) =. AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited ~ Be Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Ca ap. 
Four d ished English Catholics—M. 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $_____ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


8 11 16 17 22 
41 42 43 45 47 


Note: this list valid for November, 1957, only. 
Pleas 


ie do not order from out-dated lists. 


23 36 39 40 
52 53 54 55 








Street 





City andl Zede 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 


D’Arcy, S.J., Fie 5 lamopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S. Watkin—explain 
central Gainoie Siete in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without ac er, who in his wan- | 
cerenee was a witness to eternity, and in 

List orice $300 to treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00. 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The st 
upper-class = 2 nae . 
pressure of socia ¢ 
find its separate ident ie. nd ite oS 00) i 
17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY 

Two s novels Rogen the nature of — 


love and hate mst a background oO; 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An | 
account of two contrasting yet related love ~ 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 4 


Pe 7 


$1.00 EACH 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- — 
mund Levaire. A discussion of ‘the great — 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever writ- ~ 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the | 
14th century—a book which bears exam- ~ 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
peed about music in church. (List price, 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald A 
Knox. An admirably clear ’ exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 


Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. ~ 


Knozx’s experience as translator of the Holy 
Bible makes him an See gah) well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, $1.7: 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia, 
mains ful wntie steering clear 
l thi gad and rationalizations. 
(List e, $2.00 


16) GOD’S Phage od geen by Irina Gorain- 

off. A moving and excellently written ac- 

count of a pilgrimage to oe by a Rus- — 

poh = woman who = orth with 
no —*, 


change moe of “clothes and 
about her neck. (List da $2.75) 











